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ADFEBTISEMENT. 



Thb substance of the following Tales^ with the 
exception of one or two, was delivered at a re- 
spectable Seminary for Ladies in the neighbour- 
hood of the Metropolis. They were taken from 
a multitude similar to them, not as being the 
best, but because they presented themselves 
first. The reason of their recital was, that the 
Author deemed it his duty, in maintaining the 
character of a Tutor, not to lose sight of that 
which belongs to a Christian Minister. He (here- 
fore took advantage of the few moments that 
were set apart for refreshment at the tea-table, 
when business was suspended, to remind his fair 
Pupils, in a manner which might be somewhat 
pleasing, as well as instructive, that it was of 
importance to be amiable and happy, not in time 
only, but also in eternity. For the sake of en< 



Vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

suring variety, the story was usually founded on 
one of the texts that had been preached from the 
preceding Sabbath 5 and two or three questions 
relative to its meaning, with the answers, ter- 
minated the affair. To what use, if to any, the 
narrative was applied, the relater is ignorant; 
but this he knows, that when he wds in danger 
of deviating from the custom through press of 
business, the young Ladies always took care to 
intimate, in a manner sufficiently intelligible, 
though respectful, that they had not had their 
tale. The Author cannot hope that the stories 
were* uniformly alike acceptable: at the same 
time, he can assure the Public, that whatever 
might be felt by the little smiling and affectionate 
group around him, they never suffered him to 
lose one cup of tea, or a single piece of bread 
and butter, in consequence of their disappro- 
bation. 
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ALLEGORY L 

THE POLITE CIRCLE. 

Acta xvii. 11, 13. 

A CERTAIN gentleman^ on paying a morning visit to one 
of his friends^ found him remarkably cheerful. Being 
carious to know the cause, as soon as the first compli- 
ments between them were finished, he said, ' Your spi- 
rits, my friend, seem uncommonly, elevated, as if you 
had either heard of, or met witb^ something highly pleas- 
ing. May I be allowed to ask whether any thing par- 
ticular has occurred?' — 'Why,' replied the friend, ^I 
was reflecting, just as you entered, on what happened to 
me yesterday evening. You must know, I went at that 
time to the house of an acquaintance, about business of 
importance. After transacting it, he told me that he had 
a party 3 and he was kind enough to add, that he should 

B 
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esteem it a favou^^ if I would join it. I did so : and really, 
though the company consisted of persons who were almost 
all strangers to me, I scarcely ever met with more agree- 
able people. I think I never was in the society of per- 
sons more civil or well-bred, in aH my life. It was the 
recollection of that circumstaace, which diffused the aii' 
of cheerfulness and pleastiro over my countenance, that 
has so strongly engaged your attention.' 

' There must have been something,* observed the vi- 
sitor, ' peculiarly admirable, I should suppose, in this com- 
pany: otherwise you would not have been so gveatly 
struck with it 5 siqce in this country, among the gentry 
at least, urbanity and benevolence are, happWy, by no 
means uncommon in private parties.***-' There was,* aayt 
he : ' you yourself shall judge. You know I have always 
been fond of geography, and that I am apt to introduce 
the subject into conversation, whenever I can do so with 
propriety. In the course of indulging my favourite pas^ 
sion last night, I took occasion to speak of a country, 
wkere prosperity pervaded all ranks of people, from the 
highest to the lowest. I added, that the Sovereign of it 
had no objection to admit strangers into it, with a view 
to their participatifig in the same felicity, under whatever 
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eircumfltanc^ of want> or e^en of crime^ they had lived 
in their own countries; and that there were actually 
thousands there at this very mocnent^ helonging originally 
to difierent regions and nations^ who^ though once most 
unhappily situated with respect to character <Mr«condition> 
now shared with the native inhabitants in safety^ affluence, 
and hohour. 

' Could you have thought it? During this address, the 
company listaied to me with surprise and attention. 
They even asked me, at the close of it, with great (ear- 
nestness, whether the account was trae: saying, that 
though they certainly did not suppose me capable of such 
disrespect and cruelty as to trifle with the time and feel* 
ings of the party, yet they hoped I should excuse their 
remarking, that my story was so wonderful and so good, 
us scarcely to appear credible. I assured them that I had 
told them nothing which was not agreeable to fact. I 
named my Author, whose testimony, I said, was gene* 
rally believed ; but that both that very material point it- 
self, and abo the contents of his work, were open to the 
investigation of every one. They all received this com- 
munication with joy, thanked me most heartily for a 
piece of news so highly important, and dedared that they 
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would embrace the veiy first opportunity that presented 
itself, for making the necessary inquiries.' 

' I am obliged to you,* said the visitor, * for satisfying 
my curiosity. But you must not be offended, if I say, 
that I can„see no sign of extraordinary politeness in the 
conduct of these people. Their behaviour was merely 
natural and proper. They could not have acted other- 
wise, without discovering the strongest marks of stupidity 
and ingratitude. I myself feel deeply interested in your 
narrative. Circumstances will not admit of my inquiring 
further at present ; nor have I any pressing occasion at 
this moment to improve the information, were it given 
me:* but I will certainly imitate the persons whom you 
so highly extol, the very first ' convenient season.' 

^ I find, my dear Sir,' replied the master of the house, 
^ that you are less acquainted with the usual behaviour of 
people in genteel life, on similar occasions, than myself. 
I could introduce you into many families, on their visiting 
days, to which none resort, except persons of the first 
character for good-breeding, where you would see my 

• That is more than any stranger to true godliness can 
prove. We know not * what a day may bring forth.* ' Now is 
the accepted time : now is the day of salvation.' 
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story meet with a very different reception/ — * I should be 
glad, I confess/ answered the other, ' to have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the correctness of your statement by 
my own observation 3 and for that end, I will endeavour 
to call upon you, on such days, and at such hours, as 
may be most convenient to you, for the purpose of being 
introduced into some of those families/ 

It was not long before the visitor and his friend found 
an opportunity of associating with one of the private par- 
ties just mentioned. After various other subjects, the 
difference between one country and another happening at 
length to become the topic of discourse, the geographer 
did not neglect an occasion which appeared to be so suit- 
able for telling his tale. He had no sooner finished it, 
than a gentleman who was present expressed himself in 
the following manner : — ' Sir ! if you really did think so 
disrespectfully of the company, as to suppose, that through 
want of taste for sensible and useful discourse, it would 
feel happy in deriving amusement from a romance, you 
should at least have selected one less trite, and less revolt- 
ing to the understanding, than that which you have been 
pleased to narrate. But if you are, in fact, so ignorant, 
jind so credulous, as to believe yourself what you have 
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been sayings I must inform you, that the people here are 
by fyr too enlightened to be imposed upon by so palpable 
A fiction.* 

'Have yon ever. Sir,* rq>lied the geographer, in- 
quired into the truth of the story yourself?' — ' No, Sir,* 
answered the other, rather abashed and angr}'. 'But 
the sentiment which I have delivered is that of the intel* 
ligent and the learned in general. Beside, the tale con* 
demns itself by its manifest improbabilities and contra* 
dictions.*— ' You have been more conversant,' rejoined 
the narrator, ' with the opposers of the story, than with 
its advocates: otherwise, you would have known, that 
the latter include full as many of the intelligent and the 
learned among them, as the former. But you had better 
search for yourself, than rely upon the opinion of another, 
who, notwithstanding his superiority in parts and know- 
ledge, may possibly be deficient in diligence and impar- 
tiality. Improbabilities may prove true, after all : con- 
tradictions may be only apparent ; and the rejection of a 
ftoiy may involve in it more irrationality, than its recep- 
tion. That I may not, however, be imagined to insult 
the good sense of the company, I am willing to refer the 
matter tf the government and to the public, both in this. 
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and in mmy other cooatiies which you imiftt acknowledge 
to be enlightened, for their determination. Were evevi 
rulers weak or wicked enough to favoiir an imposition, it 
is hot likeij that a free peofiAe would concur with them 
in imposing upon tfaemsdres.* 

Here the objector began to bring forw«trd difficidtMi 
and queries with a rapidity that was irresistible, and in 
such numbers as were overwhelming. In vain dki the 
geographer propose to discuss one point at a time. His 
opponent would not confine himself to that mode of dis- 
puting 3 and his v<dubility and violence procored for him 
a roar of appXause. It may easily be iiiM^od> that the 
person who tntroduced the controverted aii^ect, and his 
friend, did not find it convenient to protract their stay 
much longer. 

When they got into the street, the fiiend admitted that 
he shoiUd have expected more liberality firom people of 
tlieir genteel appearance and manners. « That you may 
not,* said his companion, ' impute this treatment to the 
admiration sometimes excited by a parade of learning, l_ 
will take you to-morrow, if you please, to a circle which 
makes no pretensiiNtis either to the possession of it, or to a 
taste for it 5 and will try the same experiment on them. 
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The other thanked him, and agreed to acconapany him at 
a certain hour. 

Accordingly, the next day they met at the time ap- 
pointed, and went, where there was a numerous party of 
feshionables. They were received with great kindness 
and pleasure, under the idea that this addition to the 
company augured a corresponding increase in the number 
and variety of the evening's amusements. It was a long 
time before the geographer could get an opportunity of 
introducing his favourite subject; as he was fearful of pre- 
cluding himself from a friendly, if not from a candid hear- 
ing, by the appearance of abruptness. At length, how- 
ever, his anxiety was removed, every trivial topic of dis- 
course exhausted^ and every petty contrivance for fur- 
nishing a new pastime at an end : nor was a fresh meal 
nearly at hand, to supply the tiresome vacuity in action 
and enjoyment. The geographer thought the season fa- 
vourable. He told his story with animation. But the 
reception it met with was by no means flattering. There 
were several wide yawns, and one of them accompanied 
by a vigorous stretch of the arms in opposite directions. A 
dead silence in general prevailed. The speaker, unwilling 
to have his answer returned in dumb show, asked wbe- 
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ther the country and the governnaent which he had been 
describing, were not extraordinary > When nobody re- 
plied, he added, that there were many unhappy people, 
he supposed^ who would rejoice to hear of such a coun- 
try. At last, one of the company said, ' What news you 
have been telling us. Sir! Why, Sir, I dare say that 
some of us have heard this story a thousand times ! There 
is scarcely any subject more hackneyed/ The narrator 
observed, in answer, that a subject did not lose its im- 
portance by becoming trite 5 and that the grand question 
was, not whether a tale had been often repeated, but 
whether the purpose of its being told once had yet been 
answered, or whether any good purpose still remained to 
be answered by telling it. These remarks were followed 
by a second dead silence throughout the room. It was 
interrupted, at length, by several voices : one asked whe- 
ther there was any news stirring ? another mentioned a 
party of pleasure, of which he was shortly to make one ; 
and a grave old gentleman, addressing a person sitting al- 
most opposite to him, said, ' Will you have the goodness. 
Sir, to entertain the company once more with your inte- 
resting narrative of the dancing dogs ?* 

This was the signal for the two visitors to request that 

B 2 
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Ihey might be permitted to retiie^^a favour which was 
readily granted. As soon as they were alone> the geo* 
grapber said to his friend, * I believe you are convinced^ 
now, that the proper and kind reception I eiperienced 
the other day, is rather more uncommon than you ima- 
gined.*—' I own itj* replied he. * Still it Would be un- 
fair to form a judgment concerning the treatment which 
your story is likely to meet with in the genteel world at 
large, by the behaviour of such frivolous and thoughtless 
characters as those we have just quitted.'-—' For your fur- 
ther satisfaction,* rejoined his companion, * as we have 
some time left, if you are not weary, we wiU call at a 
house where, I know> there is a party assembled of a 
more considerate turn. It is not yet so late for visiting 
them, as to expose us to tlie charge of being unseasonable 
intruders. I will make the experiment there; and I in- 
tend that this shall be the last time of making it.' The 
other consented. They arrived at the house shortly afler, 
and having apologized for coming so late, were very 
cheerfully introduced to the company, by whom they 
were kindly welcomed. 

The persons of whom the party consisted, were chiefly 
fabstantial ckizens ; and their conversatioa^ in addition 
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to artkks of news, and tiie occurreQces of the ^y^ 
turned^ for the most part^ upon the best means of getting 
k fortone^ and of enjoying it. Happily for the object of 
those newly arrived, it at last parted to the case of indi* 
vidualswho had experienced reveiaeSf and who therefore 
judged it expedient to go abroad for retrieving tlieir cir- 
cumstances, or perhaps for preserving their personal 
safety. .The geographer knew his cue, and told his story 
once more. The hearers received it with surprise and 
anger. He had, they said, treated a mere hypothesis as 
an actual fact; and, what was far worse, as a fact which 
concerned not only others, but that company. Instead 
of thanking him for directing them to an asylum in ca&e 
of need, they felt offended and indignant, at his supposing 
it possible that they should ever want one; thus inti* 
mating a suspicion of their present character or credit.^ 



* That iht hearen should understand the feog^rapher as 
speaking literally, may be thought rather improbable. But the 
miaeonceptioii on their part might be otily pretended, and tkti« 
a Bctiiious cause of displeasure assigned, to conceal the real 
one. At any rate, H is not uncommon for a person to be < rid^ 
and increased in goods, and to have need of nothing,* in on«. 
sense, when he knows not that he is * poor, and miserable, ami 
Uiikd, asid naked,' kiaa^lher. 
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One observed^ with evident marks of pride and self'* 
complacency^ that he possessed as good property as any 
man in the country $ that he owed nobody a farthing ; 
and that he wanted no assistance from the liberality of 
any foreigner whatsoever. Another asked with indigna- 
tion^ ' Did the speaker suppose himself to be among 
robbers and murderers^ that he should talk as if he were 
recommending to them a place of refuge?' In shorty 
they all concurred in the sentiment^ that no one would 
willingly exchange his native country for another^ who 
could live, or deserved to live, in his own.* 

The accused party defended himself by observing, that 
he really did not see how any person in company could 
fairly take offence at his pointing out extraordinary means 
of relief and assistance, since, though he himself might 
not need them, he might know some who did } that it 
was possible to be rich, innocent, or safe, in one respect, 
and not in another ; f and that life was subject to great 

* But what 18 to be done, when the foreign country is infi* 
nitely preferable to the native one; and even when, were it 
otherwise, debts and crimes will not admit of a single indi- 
vidual of the human race continuing in his own ? 

•f A man may be ' rich in this world,' and yet involved in 
debt, since sins are termed < debts :' he may be innocent with 
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vicissitudes.* He was, however, answered shortly, that 
he had no right, by his unpleasant insinuations, to disturb 
the peace and hilarity of the company at the present mo- 
ment, f Finding, therefore, that the clouds of ill-humour 
were gathering thick around him, and portending a storm, 
he judged it best for him and his companion to withdraw, 
before they burst. 

' You have now witnessed,* said the geographer to his 
associate, ' the treatment I have met with from some of 
the sober-minded and considerate, notwithstanding the 
civility and kindness they showed us at the beginning.* — 
' I own,* said the other, ' the unreasonableness of it. Still 
it might be the contingent and transient effect of an un- 
pleasant interruption. Few choose to have business min- 
gled with relaxation, or mirth disturbed by seriousness.* — 
' Why did they not, then,* replied the former, ' admit 
that the country spoken of was a most excellent as well 

re^rd to men, and yet be habitually ' guilty before God ;* he 
may be liable to no human penalty, and yet be exposed to con- 
demnation and punishment in the future state. 

* The most prosperous individual is certain of experiencing 
a reverse at death, if not before. 

t The postponement of a cautionary measure is only proper 
nvhon it is safe. 
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OS tn extraordimury one^ and that it was extremdy htLfpy 
for man/ that it existed? If they really had no occasioii 
for it themselves, they need not have manifested such 
violent resentnoent at the bare mention of it; and if they 
had occasion for it, the mention of k ought to have ex- 
dted in tliem passions very different from that c^ anger. 
If the discussion was unseasonable at that time^ it m%ht 
have been deferred with an acknowledgment of its im- 
portance, and the s^vowal of an intention to resume the 
subject the first opportunity.* — * That mode of proceeds 
ing/ said the other^ ' would undoubtedly have been th^ 
most manly and becoming.' Upop this, they took leave 
of each other for the night. 

When the associate of the geographer was returned 
home, hb thoughts recurred, as they had done before, 
to the conduct of the different companies where he had 
been cast. In the midst of those censures which he could 
not avoid passing on them, a doubt arose in his mind, 
whether his own conduct was altogether dissimilar to 
theirs.* ' It is true/ said he to himself, * I have not been 

* None ong;ht to unite with Christ in askinf^, < Whom do 
mm say that I, the Son of man, am ?' till they have asked 
them&«;]ve8, in his words, ' Whom say yt that I am?' 
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guilty of iM mannen toward the pan^yrift of tbe foreign 
country ; but, at the same time, I have let moie than 
one interview with my friend termtnate, without puttiog 
a single question to him on the Bubject. Tius neglect of 
mine is the more reprehensible, as, though my character 
and circumstances are commoniy accounted good, yet 
there is one creditor to whom I know mjself to be 
greatly in arrears. It may> indeed, be some years before 
I shall be called upon for payment | but it is likewise 
possible that I may be arrested for tbe debt on the 
shortest notice, and even without any notice at alL It 
becomes me, therefore, as soon as I can, either to pro- 
vide funds for the discharge of the sum owing, or if that 
be impracticable, to seek for means of safety.' 

Having made these reflections, he visited his friend 
again early the next morning, freely disclosed his em- 
barrassed and dangerous situation, and blaming himself 
for postponing an affair of such consequence so long, 
earnestly requested some further account of the strange 
country, and also information concerning the mode of 
proceeding, in order to his profiting by the intelligence. 
The friend highly approved of his caution and solicitude. 
* Ask me, then,* says he, * the particulars with which you 
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wish to become acquainted^ and I will return joa the 
best answer that is in my power.' 

Visitor, — 'Upon what grounds do you believe that 
there is a country to which a stranger unhappily situated 
may go^ so singularly to his advantaged 

Friend, — ' There is scarcely a book that treats of such 
subjects, which does not admit the position, extraordinary 
and cheering as it is, to be true.* Even the writers who 
assert that the strangers who obtain admittance into the 
country in question are persons of merit, must acknow- 
ledge, that, in one point of view, they are persons of no 
meritf But there is one Book, the testimony of whicb> 
in favour of the points I am maintaining, is particularly 
positive, clear, and copious. With respect to its credi- 
bility, the Author not only allows, but even courts, nay, 
enjoins inquiry. The field, however, is far too wide for 
us at present to traverse. I shall therefore only observe, 
just now, tliat the good would not have forged such a 

• Publications in general, of whatsoever country or age, in 
which the Anal destiny of man is treated of, express their 
opinion that there is a heaven, and that God is merciful. 

•f* The good themselves were once bad; they continue so in 
part, after they become good ; and it is * by the grace of God 
that they are what they are.' 



s 
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Book> if they could} and that the bad could not have 
forged it, if they would/ 

Visitor j-^^ Among other pieces of wonderful and joyout 
intelligence, did you not communicate this — that, in ad- 
dition to deliverance and security, strangers would in that 
country attain a degree of affluence, honour, and felicity, 
which they never possessed in their own ?* 

Friend. — ' Such is the statement of the books before 
referred to, and more especially of the Book last men- 
tioned.* 

Visitor. — ' You described, I think, those strangers, up- 
on whom so happy and glorious a lot is bestowed, ai 
debtors and criminals.* 

Friend. — ' They certainly were so originally.* 

Visitor, — * Every particular relative to this country is 
most extraordinary, and at the same time most interest- 
ing* — ^that there should be such a country, where all the 
inhabitants, from the highest to the lowest, are rich, 
great, and happy — ^that all strangers, upon their arrival 



• Can, then, the indifference, not to say the aversion, ge- 
nerally felt to the subject, be accounted for, without supposing 
some such fatal catastrophe to have befallen our nature, as that 
which the Scriptures record? 
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there, should be assimilated to the natives in these high 
respects — and that the strangers admitted there should, in 
circumstances and in character, be at first of so bad a de- 
scription ! Of course, strangers of a diffinrent description 
would find no difficulty in procuring admittance.' 

Friend,*^* Certainly not, were any such to make their 
appearance.^ But you will own, that this is a topic more 
curions than useful.* 

Fisilor,^^* I beg pardon. Tlie Government there ob- 
serves toward unhappy strangers a conduct that is cer- 
tainly magnanimous and generous in the extreme. Yet 
there are various points of importance, respecting which 
I could wish to receive some satisfiictory information: I 
cannot forbear mentioning them, though apparently in op- 
position to my own interest. I cannot conceive bow the 
Government in question, excellent as its dispositions and 
intentions are, can thus act consistently with t^e rights of 
other countries, or with its own honour. By holding out 
exemptions, and even recompenses, of the description al- 
ready stated, does it not encourage sloth, imprudence, 
dishonesty, atxl ofiences of every kind, to the manifest 

• Our Saviour is tbc only one of thk dttciiptipn that €vc# 
went from this woild to heaven. 
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detriment of the attentive and well disposed in every 
region?' 

Friend,'^' Yoa would not think so^ if it appeared that 
no debtor was admitted^ whose debts bad not previonslj 
been faHy discharged for him.* 

Fisitar,--^' True} were that done^ or possible to be 
done, fiat the wealth and the liberality necessary for 
such a purpose surpasses my comprehension.^ Stilly were 
this difficulty surmounted^ a far greater remains relative 
to criminals. Where can a substitute or' substitutes for 
them be found? It is scarcely conceivable that any one 
would be willing^ were he able^ thus to sacriiioe himself 
—particularly in behalf of a capital offender. Were it 
supposable that such a one would step forward^ how 
could a righteous government allow innocence to suffer 
for guilt? or what right has any man to devote himself to 
certain destruction?' 

JFWend.— 'The Book before mentioned throws light 
upon all these mysteries.* 

Visitor. — ♦ I am lost in surprise: yet I rejoice.! Not- 

• A fieater man than you tbou^ io, when he nede the 
declarstioDf^' The love cyf Christ pateeth knowMfe.' 
t No wonder. <To them that believe, Christ is the wk 
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withstanding, however^ the removal of so many obstacles^ 
which I should have imagined to be absolutely insur- 
mountable^ one of no ordinary magnitude still occurs to 
me. I do not see how this admirable Gdvernment can 
harbour and serve the stranger in question, without en- 
dangering its native subjects, or securing the newly ar- 
rived from future misfortunes and crimes. The recur- 
rence of similar causes may give rise to similar effects, to 
the manifest injury of their new associates, and to the re- 
plunging of themselves into guilt and calamity.* 

Friend. — ' Is there nothing in the considerations lately 
stated to influence the passions of these strangers in ^vour 
of prudence and rectitude V 

Fisitorj-^' They tend, I am sensible, most powerfully 

of God and the power of God.' The reader is aware, that 
debtors and criminals, as referring to sinners, are one and the 
same class of people. The completest account of the gospel is 
contained in Rom. iii. 19..26, If this portion of sacred writ 
does not justify the assertion made in the dialogue, I confess 
there seems to me to be no meaning in language. Considering, 
too, the grandeur and importance of the edifice to be erected, 
the tenets usually styled orthodox, which form its basis, can- 
not be reckoned trivial. In fine, the query concerning the 
propriety, in the present instance, of one person undergoing 
death for another, receives its solution in the resurrection, as« 
Motion, and exaltation, 4>f * the man Christ Jesus.' 
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every way to this end. Yet the reaction of evil habits and 
of temptations would not^ I should imagine^ be inconsi- 
derable.' 

Friend. — ' According to the representation of that same 
Book^ there is effectual provision made against any dan- 
ger of that kind.'* 

The visitor expressed great thankfulness for the in- 
formation given him on so many important points^ asked 
the title of the Book> and declared his intention to exa- 
mine most carefully both the evidence of its truths and 
its contents. Stilly he said^ he had one or two more 
questions of consequence to put. 

Visitor. — ' Will any stranger be allowed to pass the 
fcontier^ let him have been ever so unfortunate or 
guilty T 

Friend.^^' Any one who is willing and glad to go to 



* What an interest do the Scriptures appear to possess, 
ivhich alone can solve so many intricate though important 
problems ! With what diligence ought they to be heard, read, 
and studied '. How truly may the Apostle say of the Divine 
Being, that, in the gospel which provides against so many and 
great difficulties that opposed our everlasting safety and hap- 
piness, ' he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence !* 
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tbw ooimtiy on the gromidB thgt have been iiieotioii94> 
mi who aims to follow the directions of the Book.'* 
Fisitor, — ' What directions will it give me?* 
Friend.-^' It will tell you to go to One who must in- 
troduce you to the Sovereign of the country in question. 
They are both in this town at the present moment. Of 
the Sovereign you will have to ask for an Instructor^ who 
wiU initiate you (and that with effect^ and an expedition 
almost incredible) in the language^ sentiments^ customs; 
40d manners^ of the people among whom you wish to re^ 
9id^. What these arei the same wonderful Fublicaticm 
will inform you.'f 

The visiter: having obtained the necessary instructions 
respecting the momentous points concerning which he 
came to inquire^ with heartfelt gratitude and joy now 
took leavf . He had not> however^ been gone more than 



* It is God that ' worketh in us to wiU and to do of his 
food pleasure/ Yet ' fs^tl^ cometh by hearing s* and the ' F*- 
tber will give the Holy Spirit to them that wk him.' 

t Christ, though in heaven, could bear the protomartyr 
Stephen. There is no coming to the Father but by Him. It 
is the office of the Holy Spirit to * enlighten the eyes of the un^ 
derstanding, and to open the heart,' that the Scriptures may 
be properly received and applied. 
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a &w minato9» when tbe friend board a pt^e of intelli- 
gence that gave him great concern* The officers of ju9« 
tice^ it seemsj were iajing in wait for the unhappy debtor: 
which, when the friend learned, he was afrak) that the 
poor man would fall into their hands before an application 
was made to the Person who was to introduce him to the 
Sovereign; in which case, he knew that the prisoner 
would be conveyed to a place of confinement abroad, ac- 
cording to ineasures taken by the Creditor, who was a 
foreigner. It is certain, that fi-om this time he saw no 
more of his visitor.* But, on the other hand, he con*- 
ceived hope, when he recollected that the disappearance 
might be owing to the Sovereign's having sent him off tp 
his kingdom immediately, in order the better to ensure 
his safety and felicity. There was reason to believe, that, 
circumstanced as he was, and convinced, as he appeared to 
be, respecting the only means of security, he would make 
the procurement of access to the Sovereign his very first 
concern. At any rate, the geographer saw cause for satis- 
faction, that, before they parted, he had given him the 



* There is no one who is not liable to sudden death, whether 
abroad or at home, by some accident, or otherwise. 
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Introducer's address, together with every other informji- 
tion which the case required.* 

The degree of melancholy which clouded his hope re- 
specting the happy issue of this last aflair, rendered him 
solicitous to know tlie result of inquiry on the part of those 
whose disposition he had (as appeared in the beginning of 
this story) so highly commended. To obtain satisfaction 
on this point, he called upon one of them with whom he 
was acquainted. He had the pleasure to findj that the in- 
formation he had given was discovered by many of them 
to be both true and beneficial in the highest degree. 
Thus did he gain the object of his benevolence, having 
either contributed to the attainment of happiness, or ren- 
dered neglect the sole cause of its being unattained. 



* See how dang'erous it is to defer the concerns of eternity I 
The dyings sinner never could be saved, had be not to do witk 
a * God at hand,' and not merely witti a God afar oJBT. 
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THE UNNATURAL CHILD. 

Dtui, xxxii. 18. 



A LADY of great (^ulence^ and of high rankj conducted, 
herself towards her daughter in a manner that must ap- 
pear, at first view, very eccentric. So extraordinary, 
indeed, was her mode of acting, that as her reasons for 
it were for the most part unknown, it would have been 
thought absurd, and incompatible with natural affection, 
had not the soundness of her judgment, and the ex- 
cellence of her character, been absolutely unquestion- 
able.* 

* I must here observe, however, that the conduct of the 
Deity toward man ought not to seem wondesful, to those 
among the rich and the great, who, with a view to the im- 
provement of the understanding and morals of their children, 
bring them up in the belief that their birth and prospects are 
far inferior to what they really are; or who, for the sake of 
giving them a better education, send them to a distant country 
at so tender an age, that, on returning, they do not know their 
parents. 
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Before the child^ it seems^ was capable of knowing its 
parent^ so as to be able to recollect her af^er remaining 
from her a considerable number of years^ she sent«it 
abroad to be brought up. As her means were immense^ 
she took care that the family to which she entrusted it 
should be highly respectable: and that every possible 
attention might be paid to its necessities and comforts^ 
she displayed the greatest punctuality and generosity in 
sending remittances. She had, therefore, the strongest 
reason to believe that the child would be used well. Yet 
she did not repose such entire confidence in its guardians, 
as to abandon it to them. Notwithstanding the distance 
of her habitation, she contrived frequently to visit the 
place where the little lady resided 5 though on these oc- 
casions she was always so efiectually disguised, that the 
child could not have the least knowledge of her. She 
did not, however, wish her to be kept ignorant of these 
visits, after attaining in some degree the exercise of rea* 
son and speedhj and therefore made it her practice at 
these times to go into an apartment adjoining to tliat of 
her daughter. The latter, on the other hand, being ap- 
prized of the circumstance, was taught to enter her own 
room, and there, without seeing or bearing her mother. 
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to address her through a thin partition which separated 
the two chambers. 

In this manner several years passed away^ during which 
the little girl grew apace. She was pleasing in her per- 
son^ and> in general^ not less so with respect to her mind. 
She readily acquired every accomplishment that was suit- 
able to her sex and prospects in life. She was of an 
amiable temper, of an agreeable deportment^ and of the 
most correct morals. In shorty her courteous and oblig- 
ing disposition, and her engaging manners, rendered her 
tlie darling of the family in which she livedo and of all 
others who enjoyed the happiness of her acquaintance. 

But now I come to a part of her history, which will 
scarcely appear credible > yet it is no less true, than it is 
lamentable. This young lady, though extremely desirous 
of information on most subjects that were proper and use- 
ful, never cared to learn a single particular relative to her 
mother. She who could not endure the idea of wrong- 
ing another in the merest trifle, lived without compunc- 
tion in the daily breach of filial duty. Sensible as she 
showed herself in general to the least kind office done for 
her, she received continual marks of parental tenderness, 
without the smallest degree of grateful emotion. Of 
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c^ursej the uitbanify of ber i&poaiiioa, and her £sa4m«M 
to serve others whenever she bad it in fa^ fawer^ n^Hsr 
appeared in mvf affair that eoncenied her mamma. 8he 
^aiply discov^^^ in fect^ that^ to whatever unfaepp^ 
cause it ^as owing, she had contracted a he^ty and de^ 
rooted aversion to the author of her being,* 

During the early part of her diildhood^ this dislike was 
iniputed to incapacity for reflection— especially as the 
latter was called for under the extraordinary circumi- 
stance of the parent's conc^alinent. But when she grew 
older^ it was impossible to put so charitable a construc- 
tion upon her behaviour. She could not but comprehend 
tlie near and dear relation subsisting between parents and 
children^ as also the reciprocal duties arising from that 
relation ; and her guardians, agreeably to tlie instraotioos 
given to them^ had taken care to train her up from her 
tenderest years in the knowledge of the real author of 



• If love to God, as descried in the * first and ^e»t com* 
mandment/ at all resembles the emotions, dispositions, and 
habits of action, comprehended in love to man, the most vir- 
tuous, benevolent, and extemally religious character, as well 
9ji a profane, immoral, or unjust one, can scarcely avoid feel« 
\ng conscious, that he was once a stranger, and even hostile, 
to the spirit of piety. 
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iier bkth. True it is, that she had nev^r seen her mother 
in her life, so as to know her: yet she could not be 
ignotaat, that she was boarded and edueated at her ex- 
peose, and that tor her mateFiial oare aad bounty she was 
indebted for every odnvetiien<}e and pleaaure she enjoyed. 
The fiaintkigs which adorned her apartoiledty were the 
wdrk9 of her maflKtift's ow» hand: there was no6 an 
addtal- from the part where h^f mother livedo which did 
liol bring hei? sone fioken of parentel love; mueh leas 
was she eitipty-^handed wheli she eaiHe hecself. Thoi^ 
ahd tetumed na andible answers to the addi^sses of her 
daughter, yet she* pkudly showed that sirie had listened to 
them with attention and kindneds^ by the dirootiens* which 
tflie gave to the people of tk» hi9f^, and lo ethers^ to 
gratify and serve heF# She had cerllMd^ cbai^d thoto 
who had the eare of the li«tlekdyi to^goafd her disposi- 
tSt9ii Sad naofak with the btmett dtiig«Mi: at \ho moat 
^eods howcfver, she left esders to withhold fvem htr no 
kind of gratification that was innocent or useful. I have 
to aJd, that though she at present denied Iier an iiiter- 
view> yet she was i» the halfit of wrilkig, to bar daily j 

and she informed hef tliaf &ii6 stioiild /ejoice to b6kt from 

» 

her as oton as it waa eoovepient* 
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It was surely reasonable to expect^ that Miss^ as sooil 
as she was capable of comprehending these drcumstances^ 
would feel the impulse of what is usually called natural 
affectum,* and that she would speedily inquire after a 
relative so near to her^ and so justly entitled to her re* 
▼erence and love. I am sorry« however, to ob^serve^ 
that for years^ so far as I can recollect^ she did not ask a 
single question on this subject^ which was prompted by 
filial duty and gratitude: nay^ so far was she from mani- 
festing- the least curiosity to learn her mother's character^ 
station^ or history^ that whenever any thing was said to 
■her on these topics, she appeared evidently uneasy> and 
endeavoured to change the subject of discourse. If, too> 
«as now and then happened, she was in company with 
-those, who, ki)owing the excellences of the parent, un- 
-dertook to relate some remarkable anecdote of her, or to 
rehearse something greatly to her praise, instead of feel- 
ing her own honour or interest concerned, she either di- 

* So we all should feel toward our Heavenly Parent, were it 
not for that dreadful catastropbe which, the Scriptures tell us, 
(has befallen human nature. We ciannot feel it now, till we are 
' born again,' ' born of the Spirit,' and * created in Christ Je- 
Bus :' yet are we culpable, if we neglect the means to the uae 
of which the grant of faith and repentance is attached. 
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verted her attention to some other subject^ or else ma- 
nifested impatience for the arrival of the time when the 
company was to separate. 

She was^ indeed^ highly pleased with beholding the 
fruits of her mother's ingenuity^ labour^ benevolence^ and 
parental affection : but she enjoyed them only with the 
sensations of one who owed the existence and receipt 
of such productions to a stranger^ or who found them by 
chance^ or who was himself the author of them.* 

I do not deny^ that she went sometimes into her own 
apartment^ for the purpose of addressing her mother^ 
when she was informed of her Wng in the room con- 
tiguous to it^ and was told what to say. She repaired to 
it^ however^ very reluctantly 3 and though she repeated 
there what had been dictated to her> yet she spoke so 
rapidly^ and so carelessly, that she oftentimes did not 
herself know what she was saying. I need scarcely add, 
that she introduced little or nothing of her own into the 
address^ as might naturally have been expected that she 
would do, considering the nearness of the relationship 

* In this way it is, that the irreli^ous regard the works and 
the wonders of nature, the occurrences of life, and the pro- 
4uction8 of human skill and industry. 
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between herself and the party addressed^ the daily cause 
the had for thanking her mother, and the numerous oc- 
casions on which she needed her counsel and assistance* 

She recdved, as before hinted^ many letters from 
liome ; but kistead of opening them with eagemessj pe^ 
msing them with care^ and acting in any way suitably to 
the instructions they conveyed^ st|e either did not read 
them at all^ or read them in so hurried> languid^ or in- 
attentive a manner^ that she rarely knew their contents $ 
and therefore it will readily be believed^ that it was no 
object of her*s to obey their mandates* Yet these letters, 
as will of course be im^ined^ contained matters ex- 
tremely important. Beside many excellent rules for the 
directioo of her conduct, they furnished her with an ac- 
count of certmn transactions, in which her own welfare, 
as well as the honour of lier parent, was oiost deeply 
concerned.'* They also announced the itiother*s intention 
to send fix her home in due time, and thenceforward to 
indcdge her with personal interviews. But the young 
lady regarded the precq>ts only when they happened to 
correspond with her own humour or present interest, 

• The Gospel displays the Justfee of Ck>d, as Wdft as his 
nercyy in the forgiveness of sia. 
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treated tke tnuisdfctions joat idMM I& as tf they were of 
K4tle or no conle^itenee^ and to frotift re||otcirig at thtf 
prospect c^ seeing fae# nHytMef face to faee> together Xfith 
its nattnral eSsct, that of obtaining from hei! a provision 
suitable to her rank and fortune^ felt sofry at the idea of 
ever changing bet residene^/ andwonkl gladlj have spent 
the whole of her days in the place whett she now lived. 

I have been told> that sbt wouM even use h^r mother* s 
name, title, and pkkee of abode, together with certain 
terms and phrates to which her mother attached the 
highest importance, as bye^wordvc^-^pedsQly under ihe 
influence of any particnlar emotion. But this practice 
would bai^e be^n so gifoss a bteach of decorum, so eii" 
Urely repugnant lo every hononreble and generous feel- 
ing, and 9f violent ati outrage iq^aindt ali natural and 
mofal ptindplci^, thai its eitiBtedoe aeenaf scarcely cre- 
dible.* 

Wheh these mdlanchaly part idulars ^ame to be known 
abroad, impossible as it may seem to be, there were not 

• Incredible, however, as profanity may appear to be, the 
terms God, Lord, and Christ; heaven smd heit; devil, faith, 
and many others, are too often u^ed profanely. 

C 2 
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wanting persons who endeavoured to palliate the miscon^ 
dact of the little lady^ if not to jostify her^ and to cast 
all the blame doe to her ill behaviour upon the parent, 
' Whatever defects or £iults^* said they^ ' may appear in 
her character^ she is wholly uncontaminated by vice or 
crime ; and her errors are amply atoned for by a thousand 
virtues and amiable qualities. It is but natural for her 
to transfer her reverence and love from an invisible and 
mysterious object^ be its claims to them ever so just> to 
those who are ostensibly her nurses and protectors, her 
instructors and benefactors. The parent herself has given 
occasion to all the indifference^ aversion, and disobedience,, 
with which the child is chai^eable. What other result 
could she reasonably expect, afler withholding from her, 
in a sense, ftom her very birth, the sight of her person, 
and those expressions of endearment, both by word and 
action, so natural for a kind parent to give, and so emi- 
nently calculated to excite in the ofispring corresponding 
sentiments of affection and regard Y* 

• It should be recollected, however, that the visible repre- 
sentations of the divine glory which the Blessed God conde- 
scended to afford to our first parents, to the patriarchs and the 
Jews, were far from bein|f followed in every instance by attach- 
ment to the Deitv. 
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But there were others who could not without hesitation 
acquiesce in the soundness of this reasoning. On the 
contrary, they very much doubted both the justice and 
the prudence of the opinion, that undutiiulness, the want 
of natural affection, and ingratitude, were no vices, be- 
cause they were neither intemperance nor profligacy 3 nor 
could they admit any virtues, however numerous, splen* 
did, or useful, to be genuine, that lacked the leading 
one, namely, obedience to parents, or that did not ori- 
ginate in it. They maintained, that no remoteness of si- 
tuation, no arts of disguise, no unaccountableness of con- 
duct, could dissolve relationship, or suspend the exercise 
of its rights, much less annihilate them, when the one 
was indisputable, and the other capable of being rendered 
— especially where the fruits of such a relationship had 
been experienced variously and beneficially for a course 
of years, where the mysterious proceeding was declared 
to be temporary, and where the character of the person 
who adopted the measure forbade all dispute concerning 
its expediency. They produced a great number of in- 
stances in which children, who, though they knew as lit- 
tle of their parents, or of the places in which they re- 
sided, as the young lady in question, were nevertheless 
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totallj (fisrimilar in dispontion and behaviour towards 
them, as also in the emotions pnxiuced in them by the 
idea of their being one day admitted to their presence and 
their embraces. In short, they expressed their utter asto- 
nishment that any fathers or mothers who valued their oWa 
rightSj or the character and wel^ire of th^ offspring, 
could avoid reprobating in the strongest terms the depra^ 
vity of this young monster, in spite of all her charms.* 

In these sentiments the parent herself, as may easily 
be supposed, entirely concurred ; and accordingly she ex- 
pressed her sense of the unworthy treatment she received 
in the most a£^ting nianrier. She caUed upon the hea- 
vens and the earth to testify their wotider and horror at 
the conduct c^ her daughter,t as contrasted with her ownv 
She threatened to become less regular and liberal in her 
remittances — to suspend them sdtdgether — and even to 
disinherit the unworthy receiver of tbetn. Yet amid the 
fiercest fury of her resentment, the tender fedings of a 
parent wete abundahtly manifest.^ She expitsssed, at one 



^ Th« ntA Christian will not forget thftt he was once such 
a monster. f Isa. i. 3. 

X * How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how shall I deliver 
thee, Israel? bow ^hall I make thee as Admah? how sfaaU I set 
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time> the language of soft complaint^ and of mild expos- 
tulation ', at anotberj of moving entreaty^ and of forcible 
persuasion. 

The measures employed by the mother were not 
wholly without effect on the fascinating young rebel. 
She sometimes felt inward compunction^ when there was 
no outwaM sign of it. The affecting addresses of her 
injured parent wrought upon her softer passions^ and 
melted her into tears» She trembled with apprehension * 
for the serious consequences that might etisue from the 
conti^iuance of the breach > and sighed for the important 
advantages that would result from its being dotfed.^ $ht 
formed resolutions of amendment^ and even assumed the 
appearance of a penitent^ by performing certain ceremo^ 
nies and acts of self-denial. But^ alas ! these favourable 
symptoms were only partial^ oecasionaU dnd transient. 
The radical evil remain^ unmolested. Habits long con- 
ttdcted and indulged^ easily recovered their power. The 
eriminal ailaiee of associates on the subject of the great 



thee as Zeboim ? My heart is melted within me, my repeating^ 
are kindled together.*— //ofea xi. 8. 

* ' Let me die the death of the rig^bteous, and let my last 
end be like his.' — Numb, xxiii. 10. 
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. feult in her character, and partknilarly their flattery,* 
joined to self-deception, increased the obstacles which op- 
posed her experiencing a real and permanent change. 

The unhappy disposition, therefore, of the young lady 
towards her mother, had continued much the same upon 
the whole, and the*goodness of the latter, in deferring the 
threatened effects of her just displeasure, had rather con- 
firmed her perversity, than moved her to repentance — 
when an event happened, which excited in her no small 
surprise and alarm. It being summer, and the day re- 
markably fine, she, together with several other ypung 
ladies, who were her intimate friends, and some of their 
male relations, entered a boat, with a view to a pleasura- 
ble excursion on the water. They had not, however, 
proceeded very far on their little voyage, before, to their 
great astonishment, they perceived another boat, with 
several armed men rowing directly toward them. They 
had no means of shunning it ; and as it advanced with 
great rapidity, it was quickly alongnde of them. The 
men instantly rushed on board ; and without uttering a 
word, seized some of the ladies and gentlemen, and 

* Their example might have been added, had that com- 
ported with the design of the writer. 
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notwithstanding the resistance and cries of the unhappy 
captives, hurrying them into their own boat, were spee- 
dily out of sight.* 

It was some time before the remainder of the party 
could recover from the grief and terror which this most 
unexpected and disastrous incident had occasioned. When 
tranquillity was a little restored, our young heroine, who 
happily was one of them, asked the gentleman opposite 
to her> whether he knew who those men were, the cause 
of their violence, and, above all, whither they intended to 
carry their hapless prisoners ? 'It seems most extraordi- 
nary. Sir,* says 8he> ' that such gross injuries should be 
openly practised with impunity in a country like this, 
which boasts of its liberties and its laws. Is there no way 
of recovering our unhappy young friends?* — ' Miss,' re- 
plied the gentleman, 'this is not a case in which the 
magistrates or government of the country could interfere 
with efiect. I know not whether you are ap^ized of it, 
but this country, notwithstanding the independence in 
which it glories, and that justly on many accounts, is 

« The author evidently alludes to the sudden attacks made by 
African corsairs, and other pirates, upon vessels that have ven- 
tured to leave the shore, perhaps for an hour or two's pleasure. 



« 
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mbjeet to ailotlier coantry. The armed oaecij ^hose act 
we 60 deeply d^lore^ are ^litie cfffioers beloflgmg to that 
country. They have taken away our companions with n 
design to convey them thkher> and wOl riever soffei^ them 
to return/ — ' These melancholy ideas/ smd she^ ' woidd 
never have entered into my imagination.* But what^ dd 
you suppose^ will become of them on th^ir arrival?*-^ 
* They will immediately be summofied to the tribunal of 
him who rules that country/ replied he, * and who taktfi 
cognisance of offences which pass unnoticed, as well as of 
those which subject persons to a judicial process in thil 
land. The sentences he pronotinces on the guilty, I adi 
toId> though itivariflbly just, are extremely severe ^ afid 
the punishments he inflicts, though strictly equitable, are 
terrible beyond description.' 

'The affair,* rejoins die> '^is indeed fst more serious 
thati I imagined. But bad as I thought it, I cannot think 
that it will prove materially dettioieDtal to the unhappy 
captives-^particularly to i3ae dear girU* I am sitte I never 
knew or heard the least harm of ady of thein; and they 

* It is the great faniH of peofite not to think wriotisiy of 
death and Ks ceheequences, HBcertain at life is, wliftfaer we ar^ 
ftbroftd or at home. 
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each possessed a thousand good qualities/-—'! was in- 
tioaately acquainted/ says he^ * only with one of them— 
Miss 3 and feel happy in confirniing generally 

your &vourable sentiments of her character. There is, 
however^ one important instance^ in which I am obliged 
to differ from you respecting her.*— * Wluit is that?* in- 
quired she with eagerness. ' She was a good young lady 
in many respects/ answered he; * but she showed her- 
self to be a very bad daughter. — ^You start at hearing so 
heavy a charge^ I see^ being wholly unprepared for it ^ 
but I can assure you it is too true:* and I could give 
you numerous particulars, in which she manifested a total 
.want of filial affection, were these the time and place, 
and were the subject not so painful. You ought not to 
wonder that you are ignorant of the fact, though you are 
perhaps in the habit of visiting the family. She might 
take pains to prevent your witnessing her ill conduct > 
and parents^ however badly treated, are not the most 
forward to publish the faults of their children. Recol- 
lecting thb, I own I cannot avoid fearing what may be 
her destiny.* 

* We may habitually incur this charge respeGtlng^ the hea^ 
Veaiyi though not rtspectinf an earthly parent. 
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The fair qaerist turned pale« and trembled ; but her 
agitation was attributed by the company^ who did not 
conjecture the chief cause^ wholly to the observations 
that had been made^ in conjunction with the event which 
had so greatly distressed them all. They were now on 
their return^ having of course abandoned the thought of 
prosecuting their aquatic excursion. Arrived at the bank^ 
they landed ; and taking leave of one another^ adopted 
measures for their safe and speedy conveyance to their 
respective homes. 

Our young heroine^ as soon as she entered^ caused 
dreadfiil alarm to the people of the house^ by her abrupt 
retunij and her disordered appearance. She briefly re* 
lated the circumstances of the unpleasant accident that 
had taken place^ but nothing further^ and declined re- 
ceiving any other assistance than that of permission to 
retire to her own apartment. They told her that her 
mother was at that instant in the room adjoining. This 
information seemed to increase her agitation ; and with- 
out asking what she should say^ or whether she should 
say any thing, she hastened to her chamber. 

On going in, she shut the door, and threw herself 
ppon a chair. ' Hqw di&reotly/ said she to hersdf. 
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• 

■ has this day issued from what I expected ! Who would 
have imagiued that I should have seen or heard what it 
has been my lot to see and -hear? Yet it is a happiness> 
that the foreign police officers did not seize upon me. 
But what if they had? Has their royal master any au- 
thority over me? My mother is not a native of this 
country j and though I know no other^ and have lived 
here so irnny years, yet I have been always taught tq 
look for my origin out of it. But for aught I know^ the 
sovereign in question may govern my mother's country 
as well as this. If so^ my fortunate escape tliis day may 
be only temporary^ not final.* 

Amid these gloomy and terrible ideas, she almost for* 
got, that if she intended to address her mother, she had 
no time to lose. ' I think,* says she, soflly, ' I could 
sincerely beg her pardon for the past ; the difficulty I find 
respects the future. Ala3 ! I feel not the least love for 
her, nor am I at all disposed to obey her in any particu- 
lar which thwarts my own inclination.* So saying, she 
rose 3 and falling upon her knees, as if she had actually 
seen her mother, in a subdued tone of voice, but with 
vehemence, and loud enough to be heard, addressed her 
as follows : ' Oh mamma, (if you will still allow (ne to 
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ci^ yoa by that tender and endeared namej) y«u are 
tiioBt justly entitled to my ref6renoe> lovO^ and obediesM. 
But I am ashanoied afid grieved to be under tb» aeeessity 
of acknowledging^ thfit I never Iw^ you in all my Mb$ 
and as to obeying you^ I ney^f did it> except when ycm 
"ivill happened to coirespond with my own% My iermer 
addt^sses were merely faetitions: bul now I have told 
you the real truth* I do not think that 1 shoidd have 
spoken to you in this manner 6ven at the present; tinae, 
had it not been for the pccurrencee of this day^ which 
have frightened me beyond description. 1 need yoor 
forgiveness badly enough^ ^nd would most humbly and 
earnestly implore it, kdoWing it to be absolutely neces- 
sary for my safety) but, unhappily, I cannot sincerely 
promise that I will love apd obey you in future* They 
tell me that you ^e exoeedingly invenlivej and that you 
can perform wonders. O that y6n possessed the secret of 
changing dispbsitions f6r the better ! With what impor- 
tunity would I etitreat yo^ to operate on the callons and 
perverse heart c^ your guilty and wretclied dai]fighter i'^ 

* Those who really feel their need of the Holy Spirit, will 
be too glad to find that he exists, and that he may be obtain- 
ed, to nesplect teekio; kim, on t^ pakfy ^^tenot tlMC ih$y 
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This said^ liie aiose £rom kneeliag^ and tasmmog her 
seatj gave v«nt to her feelings by a flood of tears. Being 
a Iktle relieiwd, she began to reflect^ that were \t even 
ocedible that her mother possessed the power ia question^ 
and was disposed to exerdse it in her favour^ atijl the ten- 
dency of tl^ operation wonld only be to prevent fotvire 
evil-^it oould apply no remedy to the past ^ and that there- 
fore ^her mother's forgiveness itself naight not be able to 
screen her from the vengeance of that rigid judge whom 
she bad heard described. If it should appear that she was 
in reality a subject of his, she did not see by what eqni^ 
table means she could av^d punishment 3 and as to any 
other means, she had no reason to suppose that they either 
would be resorted to, or could be adopted with success. 
She determined, tibere^bre, to coosi^ her goardians on 
these points, and in the mean time to stay within, lest 
the armed men should find and arrest her, before she 
was aware. 

Having formed this resolution, she rose, and went 
down stairs. The mistress of the house met her at the 
bottom> who was just on the pcMnt of coming up to her, 

know not bow he can * work in them to will/ consistently with 
the freedom of human agency. 
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being extremely uneasy at her long absence, and anxious 
to know how she did. She retired with her into her 
own apartment, where, taking theu: seats. Miss inquired 
whether her mother had left any commands for her. 
' Nothing more than usual,' was the reply : ' you saw, I 
suppose, the basket of flowers which she brought for you 
-*— it was placed in your chamber.'-^' Then,* cried the 
young penitent, ' she has not given me up altogether !* 
But, dear Madam, will you allow me to ask you a ques- 
tion? I fear it will seem to you almost ridiculous; yet I 
-can assure you I feel very serious and anxious in putting 
it. Do you know whether Mamma is mistress of any 
secret by which she can alter a bad heart for the better? 
I have understood, that she is wonderfully clever.* f 

Surprised and rejoiced to see this appearance of a fa- 
vourable change in her, the guardian replied, 'I am by 

• The continuance of human life, with the rich variety of 
charms and advantages which the present world aflfbrds, clearly 
indica^tes that 'there is forgiveness with God' for sinful men; 
though prophecy and sacrifice, conveyed either by traditionary 
or written revelation, alone, before the Christian dispensation, 
discovered the ground on which that forgiveness stands. 

f It is a consideration no less joyous than marvellous, that 
though this cannot foe affirmed of any earthly parent, yet it is 
true respecting the Heavenly Parent. 
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no means acquainted, my dear^ with the variety or extent 
of her powers. Bat I have certainly known more than 
one instance in which she has ameliorated judgments and 
dispositions that had long baiHed the skill of other logi- 
cians and orators/ — ' How glad I am to hear you say so 1' 
exclaimed the young lady. ' Never let her enter the 
room next to mine^ without telling me of it. I will not 
tease urging her till she grants my request. Do you 
think that she will turn a deaf ear to my importunity ? 
Unworthy as I am of the name of daughter^ is she not 
my mother still?'* 

' I am not without hopes, my love>* said her fond pro^^ 
tectress, ' that she has been practising some art on you al'- 
teady, though by means unknown to me ; you seem to 
be so differently minded towards her from what you were 
formerly. At all events, there is not the least doubt that 
she will do her best for you, if you continue importuning 



* Thi^ reasoning seems to be conclusive, with respect to an 
earthly parent ; but tliere is cause to fear that it would have 
failed in the case of our Heavenly Parent, had it not been for 
the righteousness and sacrifice of our Glorious Mediator. It is 
the duty of an earthly parent himself, if he be a sovereign, to 
carry the laws into effect against his own children, as well as 
iigainst his other subjects. 
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her, as 70a uj yon wilL'*«— ' But is it not Btrange, M** 
dam^* asked the hk querist^ ' that if my mother nuSif 
possessed such a remedy^ she should not have applied it 
years ago } How much guilt and distress would «he have 
pieyeoted on mj part! Nay, bow much unessineas 
would she have spared herself^ so far as I can judge 60m 
her letters on the painful subject of my undutifiilness!'--* 
' Both these circumstances,* observed the guardian, ^ are 
prQo6 that s^e had weighty reasoaa for witbhoMiBg it so 
long. She might see it necessary, to render you the 90010 
sensible of your own unnatural disafiection and weakness 
on the one band, and of her power and goodness on the 
other. The humility and gratitude which such a sense 
tends to inspire, may prove highly advantageous, fof 
aught you know, to your future good behaviour and hap- 
piness. But whatever were her motives, she is not the 
CHily parent who gives ^ no account of her matters^' Nor 
oiight you to forget that this is the first time you ever 
spoke of sticking her aid. Though I think 3four disposi- 
tion to apply for it is her work, yet that work was not ne- 



• The Heavenly Father will gire the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him. 
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cessary to your application, nor had you any right to ex- 
pect it/* 

• No act can be performed from faith in Christ, the love of 
holiness, or any other purely pious motive, without the aid of 
the Holy Spirit. But this aid i& not wanted for the perform- 
ance of an act proceeding from merely prudential ur moral 
motives-^uch, for instance, as the dread of hell, the hatred of 
vice, or a benevolent disposition j and therefore the withbold- 
ment of that aid will not excuse the neglect of such an act, 
notwithstanding the apostasy and depravity of human nature. 
The Holy Spirit, however, may have instigated the perfor0i» 
ance of even such an act. This, though unknown to the hap- 
py subject of his operation, is probably, if not certainly, the 
fact, where true piety is found ultimately to exist and prevail. 
Should any case occur, in which the gift of the Holy Spirit was 
deferred till after he was asked for, on the prudential and mo^ 
ral grounds before mentioned, yet a petition of this kind, ui^ed 
with importunity and perseverance, accompanied by a suitable 
conduct, and followed by a consequence so momentous and 
joyous to the petitioner, would not have been presented with- 
out the special interposition of that Providence, which either 
directs or permits the most ordinary^ human ^actions. Why 
this special interference of Providence, and this most beneficial 
work of the Spirit, do not take place earlier, or universally ; — 
why, in certain cases, they precede the use of means manifestly, 
and not secretly, as in other cases, — ^are matters at present un- 
known. But we are certain that the«e important distinctions 
made among mankind by the Divine Being, and implied in the 
Scriptural doctrines of election and reprobation, are requisite 
to his glory, and the general good of his creatures, whether 

the connexion between the means and the end be ever disco^ 

vered to us, or not. 

D 
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This great difficulty beiag in some measure removed^ 
the young lady related to her affectionate informant what- 
she had heard in the boat> and concluded with inquinng, 
whether slw thought tinl, la cam a voconeiKaltoK twA 
place between herself an(} her mother^ and the officers 
shouM at saisy time hurry hew wvra^ to the tribnoal •# tkft 
dread sovereign, she should be liable to punishment for 
past offences? In answer to this^ the guardian seaundedr 
her of the name which ^ had been taught to mention 
at the end of her addresses, and the reason for which had 
been assigned at kngtfa in serend of the letter that were- 
brought to her from her mother. ' They are/ said she> 
' mixed with many otlier papers, id some o£ year 
drawers. I will assist you in looking for them at another 
time. At present, I shall only observe, that the person 
alkrded to is the only medium throng which the sove- 
reign can agree with your parent for your safety and ad- 
vantage, considei'in^ the unhappy cifcnmstafices in wfattofa'' 
you are now placed. He is equal in riches and rank to 
the sovereign himself) and you cansol imagine what it 
has cost him to surmount the obstacles which opposed 
your security and fdicity> and whidi you seem so justly 
to apprehend. He hat, however, happily succeeded ; so 
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that when the suBimom comes, (as coin€ it sorely will at 
one time or another,) you need not be uneasy on account 
of the past, provided yon are fbrghren, and hare a new 
disposition/ 

' How extremely efieoaraging/ sasd the young lady^ 
* w this information ! I little tfaoo^t of the importance 
attaclHng to a- name wbkh I have so c^en used. The in- 
sertion of it nerer s^peared to me to be more than a mat- 
tw of form. The oldigationa 1 am under to my mother^ 
and to this generoqs as well as noble personage, are inex- 
pressibly great. Danger, I see, must be properly per- . 
oeiTed, before deliverance can be duly appredated, or so 
much as gain attention.* 

' It most, indeed,* answered the guar(iQan. ' Yon have 
often been told these things; yet you now seem to be 
hearing them for the £rst time. I must tdl you, fur* 
ther, that your obligations to the illustrious personage 
in qoes^on are even greater than you are aware of. 
Strange as it may appear to you, there would have been 
no hope of your ever being reconciled to your mother, 
notwithstanding her parental affection, had it not been 
for him.* She will not forgive you, except you fouad 

Seethe Note, ji. 47. 
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your hope on him. If, too, you derive benefit from any 
power that she may possess of the singular nature which 
yoa so ardently desire, (as I hope you will,) it must 
come through the same channel. — ^But I see,* added she> 

* that your mind is somewhat confused by the numbetj 
the variety, and the paradoxical nature, of the ideas I have 
thrown out, however welcome they are to you upon the 
whc^e. Your mother's principal residence (as you know) 
is not in this country. Yet she frequents in disguise 
many places, as well as this house. You have been with 
me before into several societies which she visits. It is 
possible, that in these you may hear something on these 
most interesting subjects, more explicit than what I have 
delivered. I will take you to one of them tomorrow.' 

The young lady, hearing this, immediately rose from 
her seat, flew to her protectress, and clasping her round 
the neck, besought her not to take her out of the house« 

* My dear Madam,' said she, ' I cannot get the idea of 
the armed men and their ferocious deed out of my ima- 
gination. They traverse the land, I suppose, as well as 
go upon the water : and I am dreadfully afraid of meet- 
ing with them, if I should stir from home.* — ' It is cer- 
tainly possible, my dear,* replied the guardian, * that we 
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may meet with some of thera> on going abroad 3 but the 
occurrence, of such an incident is by no means probable. 
You will not be certain^ however, of escaping them^ 
even if you stay within : and I think, upon the whole, if 
we are to meet with them, that we had better encounter 
them in the pursuit of this object, than in any other way/ 
With these words, she calmed the fears of* her beloved 
ward, and parted from her for the present. 

The next day, the young lady was taken to a house 
frequented by people who knew her mother well, and 
who were indebted to her for great and numerous fa- 
vours. Many things, as might be expected, were here 
spoken highly to her praise» It is almost unnecessary to 
state, that Miss heard these encomiums with emotions 
far different from those which she once felt on such oc- 
casions. But what chiefly engaged her attention, was 
the expedient said to have been employed by her mother, 
for saving certain wretched criminals from the horrors of 
execution, without injury to the community. At length 
the chief speaker, advancing toward the new visitor, de- 
livered to her a letter which had been left with him for 
her. She quickly knew, from the hand- writing' of the 
superscription, and from the seal, that it was from her 
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mother. The discovery was not made withoul fio* 
duciog a considerable degree of trepidation. An eager 
desire to learn the contents, would have rendered her 
impatient to withdraw lor that puipoae^ had not ila ye- 
hemence been restruned by fear.* 

The company separated soon afier, and she intfa her 
protectress set off for their own residence. Arrived theie^ 
she hastened to her chamber^ and opened the letler^ upon 
which her future desdny seemed so much to depend. 
Upon perusing it, she founds to her great joy, that her 
apprehensions were entuely groundless, and that the in- 
formation which had been given to her for her encou* 
ragement, was perfectly correct. No child so unhappily 
circumstanced as herself, ever received a more aj^ro* 
priate or affectionate communicatioa from a justly offend- 
ed parent, t She ran down stain and showed it to her 
guardian, who, on reading it, partook much more of her 
pleasure than of her surprise. 

* The observations of a Christian minister, adapted as they 
may be, under a divine influence, to particular cases, are sel- 
dom rig^htly understood and applied, without serious reflection 
in private. 

t Jer. 81. 18^90. 
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Wrom this tiappy period, the disposition and eendnct ef 
^ youfig lady lo^ivvrd her pjirent were radicaliy changed. 
HeiiHim, k is true, oC the former temper too often be- 
came wsiMc^ pavttcttlariy to hereelf, on varioos occasions 5 
«Qcfa as addressing her tnother, perasing herlcKteis, com- 
plying with her «fi4ei«, attending to her cautions, fratting 
in the pist praises ^beaiowed tipon her i^ others, pnhtish- 
ing <irfaaievar she knew woold contribute to her honoor, 
ftnd anticipating #» lia^jptneaa of seeing and -knowing her 
at her own house. Yet in each of Aest respects her 
fnind was, 'Upon the whole, in a state of gradnal amelio- 
ration. She heneciferth discovered anxiety to ohtain in- 
fbrm^doB concerning iier parent, especiatty m matters 
windh Teflaled more tmniediBtely to herself. Whatever 
assistance «he mi^ occasionally ^deawe from others in 
speaAdogtothe acrthor of tier birth, she often preferred 
her own isenfthAonts and eKpressfom« as best suited to her 
acftaad conoepliDns, feelings, aod'cirouaostanoeft. 

This important alteration in <he disposition and charac- 
ter of our heroine, soon hecanae known to the opposite 
parties among her acquaintance before noticed, and was 
treated by them very differently. Those who had justi- 
fied, or at least palliated, her undutifulness, endravionred 
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to discover some injurious effect produced by the change 
on her understanding and morals^ her temper and beha- 
viour. But their efforts proved entirely unsuccessful. 
She remained the same intelligent, sober, good-natured, 
afiable, and benevolent character, she had ever beea. 
Indeed the contrary would have afforded just cause for 
surprise. Who ever heard of a child receiving detriment 
in its mind, heart, or conduct, by becoming dutiful to a 
wise and good parent? They then tried to prove that she 
had suffered in her vivacity and cheerfulness; — as if either 
could possibly be diminished by the removal of painful 
sensations, arising from the consciousness of indulging the 
most unwarnmtable enmity against a parent, the expecta- 
tion of shortly going home to an honoured beloved rela- 
tioifi and the prospect of possessing considerable rank and 
fortune.* Lastly, they pretended that the benefit ob- 
tained did not compensate for the uneasiness she had- 
endured ip seeking it. But in asserting this, they avowed 
a sentiment expressive of insensibility to the evil of bad 
morals, and to their fatal consequences. 

* * Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that Which is to come. — 
1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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Those, however, who had reprobated in strong, though 
becoming terms, the former deportment of the fair con- 
vert, admired and rejoiced at the chimge now wrought in 
her. They had before done ample justice to her ex- 
cellences, and lamented, while they censured, the gross 
defect and blemish so conspicuous in her character : they 
*now, therefore, readily and warmly congratulated her 
on the proper basis which at length supported her vir- 
tue and felicity. They did still more 5 they insisted 
that she had manifestly increased in loveliness, and that 
the had greatly improved in humility and meekness; in 
the sensible as well as the agreeable turn of her con- 
versation, and with respect to the noble as well as the 
benevolent objects of her pursuit. On hearing, however, 
any remark of the kind just noticed, she took particular 
care that the individual who made it should not be igno- 
rant, any more than herself, of the wonderful art which 
she had understood that her mother possessed, of in- 
fluencing others so greatly to their advantage. 

It will now suffice briefly to mention the circumstance 
which led to her long-looked-for personal interview with 
her mother. The foreign officers of justice before spoken 
of had been observed in the neighbourhood of her real** 

D 2 
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dence for some day. At lott, tb«^ eateied the home, 
and went tip to her chamber. Several frieods wese with 
her at the moment, beude the lady to wboce care she 
iiad been entrusted from hei infaoc/, and who lored htr 
a« much as if she had been her own daughter. Only one 
of the armed strainers approached her, ta avoid teariij- 
ing her too mucli. Notwittutanding this, and the strong 
reasons she had for hope, latber than &r &ai, she could 
not behold hU grim visage, and much less feel his rode 
grasp, without a d^ree of terror.* At her removal, the 
company, and pacticoUrly her guardian, of whoK loi^- 
aaperienced tenderness and fidelity she had ever expressed 
the deepest sense, notwithstanding their peisuauon that 
the change would be so greatly to her benefit, could not 
altogeUier r^iress eraotioos -of grief. The officers mto 
whose charge she bad beea ordered, executed tbeii com- 
roiEsioa. But when in the act of appealing t>^are the 
stern judge and the inexorable sovereign, to her inex- 
pressible amazement and transport, she found herself in 

the presaace and in the arms t^^ affectionate and loig- 

wifibed-for pareat. 

■ Death, Id its mint eentle ToriB, appein somewhat anful 
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THE TWO FARMS. 

Prw. i. 60-^-33. 



A covNTYRMAN had obtained^ at a small annuafrent^ 
the leases of two farms.* They were both highly valu- 
able, but extremely dlfferept in size 5 and therefore no 
one can wonder that they should be let for periods of 
time proportlonably different. But what will appear ex- 
traordinary is, that the largest of them was to be held 
during the greatest number of years— »as long, indeed, 
as the occupier would have occasion far it 3 while the 
smallest was let to him only for a short term, though its 
exact length the tenant neither knew nor could ascertain, 
in consequence of a particular incident. 

Notwithstanding the striking inferiority of the latter 

ft 

estate to the former in the two important respects just 
* In life there are the eonceitis of ttvo worlds to be rag«rded. 
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noticed^ it soon appeared to be the favourite. In realttj, 
the charms it possessed were uncommonly great. Child- 
hood> youths and age, were smitten with tliem, and dis- 
covered a passionate fondness for the farm. People of all 
humours were sure to meet with something here that 
suited their respective dispositions. It was admired not 
only by the rustic who had never stirred from his own 
neighbourhood^ but by the scientific traveller. It con- 
tained whatever could delight the senses, or gratify the 
appetites. Nor did it appear less fascinating to the man 
who is fond of intellectual improvement and of study, 
than to the voluptuary. 

For these reasons it is the less wonderful that the pos- 
sessor of it should be mightily pleased with his acquisi- 
tion. His attachment to it was almost incredible. He 
preferred its pleasures to all others. He spared no time 
nor labour, no thought nor expense, in order to render 
its improvements (in his own opinion) as complete as 
possible. In consequence of this strong predilection for 
it, the farm-house 3 the gardens, whether intended for 
pleasure or utility 5 the pasture and the arable lands 3 in 
short, all the departments of the estate, whatever might 
be their nature or application^ were speedily brought into 
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the most excellent order. Nor did he prove Ibss suc- 
cessful in his endeavours to place the different kinds of 
cattle, or the peasantiy on the lands, in a commodious 
and thriving condition. 

Had it been his aim to render equal justice to the large 
estate which was in his hands, there would not have been 
a more excellent ^rmer in all the country.* Unhappily, 
he distinguished himself as much by his neglect of this> 
as ^y his attention to the other. He would never per- 
haps have gone near it, had it not been for the awe in 
which he stood of some, who, he knew, were fully sen- 
sible of its importance; and so careless was he respecting 
its state, when he did visit it, that if he had been asked 
particularly about it, on his return, he could not have 



• Reli^oh, far from discountenancing, requires attention to 
the concerns of the body, and of the^ present life. What it 
complains of is, the reg^arding them as our sole, or at least our 
principal objects. Nor does it only censure those attentions 
which are confined during life to the necessities and comforts 
of a man's own animal nature, or to the admiration and love 
which ensue, when society is the object of those attentions. 
It likewise reprobates those modes of cultivating and applying 
the intellectual and moral powers themselves, which conduce 
to the pleasures and advantages either of ourselves or others, 
no longer than during the continuance of mail in this life. 
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Implied. For yetrs^ its inaprovenent did net em liifii « 
•ipgle act of aeUnkaial, eacertioa, or thoogbt. He wocdd 
indeed JMnre ahnost ibrgottea that lie occopiad s/OKsh b 
farm, had it not been that he was lemiaded «f it 8oai»* 
iiioes by cotaia ioddientSy and at otiier timas by tbe re- 
iBonstrtticas of finendi, whom he did mft thank> fcx; 
what fae vas pieasod to term, ^ek oficiotiMieM. 

Tha treiertaaeot af an agtate which conatknted by far 
4be most considorable pant of has |)ropeity> was the jtiott 
tBxtiaoidiaiary, at tJhmigh at preeiant it ei&ibited only an 
fipfrttitful and dveary waste, yet no groond ki the wMid 
waft better capable of oakMtiMi, or more deserving of it. 
In truth, thene was no pottibiliity of emHnerating the 
vmious kinds of flaweR and ^its that might be tmidered 
congenial to the soil, or of estimating the largeness of the 
crops it was calculated to produce. To these recom- 
inendatioQS I may add, that it was tieKghtfoIly sitaated, 
and that it commanded grand and chaoni^g prospects. 

It is Datoral to ask, on what aoonint the ponesior af 
a farxn so highly valuable, treated it with a disregard not 
only most uoreasonabla ia tlaalf, but a&so matt dtttr>- 
mentsd to his own interest. The principal. cause is un- 
doubtedly to be looked fiir in his own ignoranoe of the 
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aatare, qualitiGs^ and vms, of ike prodootioBff dbtedfr to 
be expected from it^ or at bast ki hit want of sentilnlttir 
to tbeir excellenoes and benefits. They oertaaniy ^were ex- 
toemelj different from oobuhoo productions j and tbough, 
as I stated before, certain |»eraons «ued at times to prise 
the spot, and lament the great loss that was sustaaoed 
hy letting so fine and eKlensive a piece of ground lie 
barren so long, y^ the uncoooera of the Dwrner was Ar 
irom being singular. The genenedity of his neighboun, 
like himself, had not ej^es to discern the beauty of the 
flowen which might have sprang fiora this soil, taste to 
jdjsh the exquisite flavonr of its ^utts, or jiidgnKot duly 
to appveciate the achnxraUe qualities aod uses of either. 
Nay,. I have known sooae of the finst-nfte agriookurists, 
botanists, and florists, who, notwithstanding their ac- 
corate and enlarged aoquBintaiiGe with the wiandefs of 
the reget^^ world, weve esitin atraqgeiss to these.* 
They were, in fact, adequately known and valued only 



• 2>evont ftfiecttom in Ike w»aiiq> of <6od, tbe caotions land 
iKspOfiUkms cosiaected wUh true €uth in Christ, ftad those put- 
juits which have the divine tifory and the ^ood of seals for 
^eir ol^eots, are excellences pnfperiy lUideretocnl, or 
by none, except by the real Chrisliftn, 
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in that countiy where most of them grow spontaneously, 
and flourish in the h^hest perfection.* 

This leads me to notice another cause of the strange 
neglect in question. It was acknowledged by all who 
understood the subject^ to be a work of uncommon dif- 
ficulty to raise these mysterious plants. The truth is, 
that the ground which once naturally teemed with them, 
had been materially injured by the artful and malignant 
contrivance of an individual, who, without the least jus- 
tice, indulged the most rancorous enmity against the real 
and original owner. From that time, it became necessary 
to prepare the soil for vegetation by extraordinary means, 
and to fetch the seeds and plants that were to grow in it 
from abroad. Even then they could not be sown or set 
in the mould, so as to take root, or be made to thrive, 
without foreign assistance.f The consequence was, that, 
in certain cases, the process of tillage proved extremely 

* There are certain religious affections which cannot be felt 
for want of knowledge, or be manifested for want of opportu- 
nity, durintr the present life. 

f The influences of the Holy Spirit are requisite to make 
the human heart, in its present apostate and depraved state, 
*good and honest/ The same influences are no less requisite, 
to enable persons so to receive the word of the kingdom as ' to 
keep it, and bring forth Jruit with patience.' 
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diffictklt ; that doubts arose concerning a bappy issue, not- 
withstanding the favourableness of the wehther and of the 
season 5 that disappointment was actually experienced; 
that at any rate the patience of the cultivator was put to 
a severe test ^ and that the fruits (when any were brought 
forth at all) were greatly inferior to those which grew in 
the foreign climes before referred to^ in appearance^ size^ 
taste, and beneficial effects. 

These circumstances, which the occupier well knew, 
being added to the disadvantageous opinion he entertained 
respecting the productions themselves which were to be 
raised, undoubtedly tended in no small degree to deter 
him from making any efforts with that view. But^ they 
by no means furnished a sufficient excuse for his non- 
improvement of this £ne estate.. The people who came 
from time to time to see it, and several others, possessed 
^ms under similar circumstances, at different distances 
£rom his. These persons, he was not ignorant, were 
once strangers, like himself, to the admirable properties 
and uses of the exotics in question. Each of them, how- 
ever, now spoke loudly in praise of their lovely appear- 
ance, and of the pleasure and benefit they were capable 
of affording when in a state of maturity. The discoveries 
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made by Us aequaintaiioe* t)f wlucii ht had iqMatodly 
iieard> Dught to have tdoMibted Irim to the mdupi&on of 
tbe Mine neaxiB which thej had enipiof^d with nowasL 
4uoeoss-<«apoeuttf as most of thoae who had firttained this 
knowledge, were not endasd with any •eKtraoodkiaiy ge- 
civs fer ihe ^studf of oomtnon vogetaUes, much lew ibr 
an lavea tigal iDtt of ihe tnture now alloded to. tSome of 
them scarcely knew the names of die naost -or^nMy 
herhs.* I mmt also 4>baerve> that notwithstanding the 
general igaoranoe which prevailed in the neighbourhood 
oooceming .the osefolneiB of the strange piants to people 
whose Bmmdi spintscontiDaed to :flow hriskly^ and whose 
bodies were atiU in a hesdtfafid state;* hardly uttf one 
doabted ihat thoj would sender easeotial loivioe in a 
time of aickofin^ and in the case of a distemper appre- 
heiidod to be mortal. Hence it was satuml to him to 
f oppose, that tliey contained many real and important 
virtues^ thoqsfh he did not discern them; and since the 
obscurity to whidi they were at present inrohned for the 
most pas^t, presented no insurmonatabte obstacle either to 

* There are some, little remote from idiots with respect to 
the things of the world; who yet < kQow the grace of God in 
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tm studying their natture or to his piYHnoting their growth, 
4ie ought to have set about them without delay.* 

But the coasiderations whidi ^lould chiefly have de« 
temined ium in fiwour of these undertakings, were the 
sentiments and declarations of the lord of the manor on 
•the subject. The person who had let him the estate, 
was of the first respectability, and entertained the highest 
opinion concerning its origiaal produce, preferring it 
greatly to any other piece of ground. He therafoiie re- 
commended, in the strongest terms, the means proper to 
be used for restoring it to its fonner states and in order 
to reoioTe every shadow of objeetioo to the prcposal,t 
he even engaged himself not only to do 'what was before 
stated as uBcessary under present chrcomstance^ namely, 
to prepase the soil, to pnovide seeds jad plaols, and to 
furnish the requisite assistance for patting them into the 
ground, but likewise to superintend their protection and 

* The importanoe of real reli^on is usually felt and con- 
fessed in a time' of dangerous illness, and in the hour of death. 

f What a efaeerifli^ consideration is H for <evBry one ^ho 
aighs for e^rlasllng -safety and felicity, tiuit our * heavenly 
Father will give the Holy Spirit'— Him, whose office it is to 
'begin and perform the good work in* man— ' to them that 
ask him I' Who would be without? 
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growth. He did not deny indeed the possibility of their 
appearance being rather nnproraising and unsatisfactoiy 
for a while, or of their progress toward maturity proving 
uncommonly slow : but he also asserted, that the plea- 
sures and advantages to be hoped for in the mean time, 
were far from inconsiderable. What was most important 
of all, he assured the occupier, such was the efficacy of 
the measures intended to^be adopted by him, and such 
their uniform success in like cases, that he had no reason 
to doubt a happy result, notwithstanding the precarious 
issue of agricultural operations in general, provided the 
tenant continued diligently to follow the counsels given 
' him, and constantly to apply for fresh instructions and 
aid. He stated, that the want of such a conduct was the 
real cause of the unhappy disappointments which had 
taken place, with respect to the improvement of similar 
estates, which he had let. As to the length of time that 
might elapse before the occupier reaped the fruit of his 
exertions, the proprietor observed, that the time would 
not be so long as to preclude the probability of an ample 
period being left to him for enjoyment; considering the 
Jong term for which he held the lease, and- his having 
many years before him, according to the course of na^ 
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tare i* so that he had no cause to fear that he should be 
labouring for another^ and not for himself. The lord of 
the manor ad^lbd^ (what would scarcely have seemed cre« 
dible to any one who was acquainted with the present 
state of the ground^ had it not been for the singular 
knowledge of the assertory and his entire remoteness 
from the least suspicion of falsehood^ or even temerity,) 
that the soil would at last cease to occasion any further 
trouble, in consequence of having recovered its ancient 
qualities^ and of its own accord yielding fruits^ like those 
with w^ich it originally teemed"— fruits^ inferior neither 
in excellence nor in quantity to tliose of that country 
which was best adapted to produce them.f 

There was another circumstance told the tenant by his 
landlord^ which, though it did not apparently relate to 
the means of cultivation, or to the reasons there were for 
expecting a happy result, tended in no, small measure to 
stimulate his efforts. He had neglected, it seems, to pay 

* The life to come, and the course of nature in the future 
world, arc such, that there is no danger of * the true ricliet' 
not being acquired till after so great a length of years, as to 
leave little time for enjoyment. 

f What glorious and h^Cppy prospects are set before every 
one that is truly pious! 
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fais' rent^ low as it-was^ ever since he caooe into po8ses6ioi( 
of the estates^ aiid the debt, akeady of great magnitade^ 
was oontiaaaUy increa$^. Bat hb genftous eredftor 
bade bioi not to be dlaheartened w^ile engaged in the 
diacharge of his dutj^ on account of hia frightful sitiM^ 
tion; for that he himself was both able and deposed to 
provide means for preventing any ill consequences from 
the arrears. Thus was the waij opened for relieving tbo 
nrnid of the debtor from a heavy harden. 

The liberality oi the creditor will certainly appear no 
less extraordinary than las intelligence imd ability: for 
notwithstanding the encouragement given l^ this mea^ 
sure to the right improvement and ptosperity of the great 
fkrm, it is easy to conceive of other wayr by which this 
object might have been secured, had that been the sole 
dm, exclusive of the pleasures and profits which were to 
iteidt fi'om it to the tenant. Extraordinary, however, at 
this display of benevolence deserved to be accounted, it 
ought by no means to be considered as exceeding belief. 
Beside- the natural generosity of the patron himself, there 
existed an additional motive for thus acting, in his*wtsh to 
g^tify a son of his, whose philanthropy and dutifulness 
were celebrated far and wide. To a person of soch tftm^ 



s«ead«Di meKtty the father could revise nodaag ^ and it 
was en hitt acowmly that this- cncoxnnMa encounigflnseiil' 
ynA given te the hiiBbn»lman» 

Uftbappiljr^ neae ef the coiiBidepalien» which have 
beea vamtaaaai had any weight witli ^t luiwortlrf 
chararter. He ptniited ia grgaiding nothing but the 
culture asd the myafmisni of the smnU iimu Had he 
contentod hitnidf^ uadaed> with naaktng: it the aaeondaiy 
ot^ect ai Ym^ coacern^ he woold hftve deserved praise in- 
stead of censura lis- predadiensy infinitely inferior as- 
they weise to those whwh the krgev eskat^ aoight haVe 
fi]aii8hed> were> aa already noti<ied> mmarkably attractive 
and beneficiid. Thefle> theref^Mf^ it wa» natordl and pi;^ 
per for htm to Tidue^*«^^BpeataUy, as wkhont rainng' and 
et^oyinf them,. heEcenld. net have eifieeted ao^ of the 
purposes §&k whkb the farm had been pit into his poa«- 
session. Bat it was not neeesaaiy te these ends to w>tii« 
hakt the superior regard doe to the other £inttf and mnels 
lass to n^lect it ailogether. Yet suck was the ooarde hn 
adejpted. Instead o£ bestowing^ on the small estate ecdy 
a^ moderate degree of attei^0B> he treated h as if it had) 
been the chiefs or rather the only giood> preposterous^* 
siiAring. it te engross the whdb ef his \kae, lukthoughitor 
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and hb powers of action. How he could possibly expect 
to pay the suna^ moderate as it wsm, owing annually for 
both farms^ out of the profits arising from that which 
was incomparably the leasts by tlie excessive attention he 
paid to it, is incomprehensible. Yet his tranquillity and 
cheerfulness, x^otwithstanding the existence of a seriout 
and regularly returning demand upon him, seemed to 
imply the indulgence of some such hope 5 unless, indeed, 
it was founded on total inconsideration and forgetfulness 
-—a supposition far from .being chimerical. 
' The indifference, or, to speak more truly, the aversion^ 
he so strongly manifested to that which principally re- 
lated to his interest, derived no small force from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. In a part of the little estate, there 
were certain productions which greatly resembled some 
of those, that, being raised on the other farm, would, 
have contributed so essentially to his advantage. These 
he well knew the worth of, and his neighbours under*- 
stood it equally well. He was very willing, therefore, to 
encourage their growth, on account of the credit, no less 
than the gratification and the gain, resulting to him from 
them — particularly as they sprang up naturally, and the 
tending them cost him little or no labour. In thus act- 
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ing, be owtmly cQndocted kofmdf with great prcfriaty, 
Mice the;^ mlly bai jthw goqfl 9nd usefol qu9Ut]e9. BiM: 
it was most absurd md colf^bte in bim to take ^ivmUff^ 
pf thwoUcqaHstopoe, a8.be didj too^gkct, fbr|bem^ the 
miltiivaUQo of tbe terge ^ivm> the fruitB of vbich would 
Awre been JMiyood ^ompanrnp superior in excellence and 
atilily. JSfi»d0> l^ iibift ii^Qnditf!t> :be withheld eiiFen Sxm 
ii» favpudle tree^ tbat wfc^taQt Ipc^pveipfipnt in ap^ 
^gGsanaice, fiav(wr> and benafi<?>al efi^s^ of which their 
-fruits were.iu^eepttblerby omitting the previqns removal 
.of tbefn> a»i. the setting of thefli in the large farm. Yet 
wiasiie not only mightily pleaded wHh them in their pre- 
jeot defeotiji^ $t«|e, byt §o effceedix)|^y elated with the 
farming spectacle tbey e^hibitedj the extravagant en- 
4:oj|iiua)» bestowed np^ the^i fa^ ipany beholders^ and 
the yalu^le advantages tbey really a^qrded^ that be 
ireckoned tbeia as good as if tbey had come frqm the 
4fli^ estate^ and ev^ presumed to represent tb^m as 
;a^bqo0te aubatitutes for its genuine prodnctions.^* Hav- 

* Similar as temperance, justice, benevolence, and other 

^onl ^iftaes, whether personal or sodal, are in app^asiuiee 

and use to the 'fruit of the Spirit,' they cannot be the s^me 

in nature and value, till they proceed from ' faith in Christ,' 

and from 'repentance toward God/ 
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ing> therefore^ so important a resource, as be thought^ to 
fly to in a time of need, it is the less wondeifid that he 
felt confirmed in his ruinous project of sdf-indulgence. 

At lei^h, however, an untoward event- happenedj 
which occasioned great alarm and distress to the tenant. 
Certain banditti, it seems, who had committed no small 
depredations on several farms in the neighbourhood, al- 
lured by the flourishing appearance and fertility of his 
little estate, made extraordinary preparations for break- 
ing in, and carrying off the fruits, catde, or any other 
property they might chance to find on the premises. 
Being informed of this, he very properly furnished his 
servants and labourers with arms, or at least with rustic 
implements, and did whatever else he could for his se- 
curity. But all his efforts appeared likely to prove inade- 
quate to the end proposed. In such an emergency, what 
other expedient could he adopt? It was in vain for him 
to seek assistance fi-om his neighbours, each of them find- 
ing ample employment in providing for his own- safety: 
and as to the magistracy, or the government, he did not 
care to solicit aid of them, being unacquainted perhaps 
with the usual forms of applying to them, or afraid that 
their succour would come too late. 
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fraaei hy a seme of danger so great and imminent, 
he bethought himseif of having recourse for assistance t» 
his patron,* whose residence was not far off, and o£ 
whose abiUty and benerdenoe he had reason to think so 
highly. There were, however, considerable obstacles in 
the way of esecuting this purpose, or at least of cherish- 
ing the hope that it would pxm; successfal. How could 
he, without blushing, appear in the presence of one vi*os« 
connseU he had rejected, whose favoun he had slighted, 
-nd with whom he hid for a long time declined holding 
any intercourse, as much as possible ? Supposing him to 
resolve on taking this step notwithstanding, had he not 
reason to fear experiencing an absolute refosal-perhap. 
marks of indignation and resentment? But his disindfaia. 
tion to the measure was alone a considerable difficulty, if 
there had been no other. - Yet the necessity of the else 
overcame aU objections. He repaired to the manor-house, 
and having obtained a hearing, after many expression, of 
contrition, he described his situation, and imploted aid. 
No sooner did the landholder understand the cause of bis 
visit, than, wonderful to relate! instead of upbraiding 

• ' In the time of their trouble, they wiU lav Arfc. .„a 
«ve u.!' Jtr. ii. 87. ^' ' ^^ 



Jbim iwitk the>gooa8r impropdetifis of has caondact^ tsar Attat' 
•nu^cfaimiwiih a JafsiaK» and a |>riMo 'uniAw tte •«a»^ 
B» loag owiiig wsrs initasttlj ipaid> ke kin4t\y prosiisftd 
dHiB flaBittaBKa> assuring.bim ithat iie <liad ad]/ lo •continue 
dKiog the fBcaos of defeaee which .fae was already «fi^ 
^3ring, and thai ihe aoH^peratiQn wUb kijxi fiheuld Jtiie 
iMU2li« 46 '^fieatnattj lo Mcuie the event la hiis ^oor. 
Acc#rdiQgl7> lb» able andigittnotts fiatron toik Juvi mea* 
.niMB^ao wdl> diat the banditti waie compelled in ilie:fiiid 
tto abanian 4batr anteipidie.againftt the tantat^ jwitbout 
rdowig him ^9&f .essential wjmy,* 

Tbem were ^vaiions other inatanees^ anfaaequeiit to tint, 
/m Vfhicb tlae»patnin inlBrposed> at his .entreaty^ eit^r fiir 
4M3:pnolectioD« or for bis gratifiGaiion. Hence it will be 
inaturally infanred> that the legard of the tenant was at last 
^tlraelad^ and Jiis confidence gaiaed. Bvit, unhe^pUy^ all 
4his fobeaxaace and .generosity prodnoed no substantial 
rrhiB^ in bim for the better. His aeasibtlity was indeed 
ao &r ixrroagbt upon by these favoar«> in conjunction 



* The IMyine Beiqg often Mg^aivls tbe bumiliations and sup- 

plications of the irrelig^ious^ so far as to grant them temporal 
4eltvex^|i,ce8. . lie . answerr them by evantfi though not by 
words. 



with the ettev. greal o«is«s iir atnendlnmHt b«fiir» sUtodl 
tint he once dolerniioed! oa pefingr a- Tui* to the* ki^ 
eitflte> which he had not ■> nucb at sQe» fer aileng tme» 
He ectiu^'sat enl with thai luew^ He naU u n ed, fae»« 
ever^ witheut tiding mtf OMterial alep toward the* bUr 
provement of the §mtn^ 09 even looking 9k ilt 9tt4itfiee% 
near toi fbsm a ptoyei jjadgmcyrt of U» eoo4l&tioB. His 
faaait M»s toe much di«iix:)iiiad te^ ai huMoesa of the^ oer 
tBre> and the difficulAiaa. atAeadieg it ^peecad tM fMm^ 
dable te admifc of bis uoilertsdiiDg ii. 

Bet an. iaddefik took pkwe soon ^kar, wUah o^ l i ga d 
him to reflect naoca deeply on the real sts^ c^ his afti^ 
Tht& was so oH^es than the arrival of a aie96ei^<ar, to in- 
form him that the term for which he heM the smaH feoa 
was expifed, and that he must qott it witixmt dela^ 
This news^ it ia easy to believe^ strnck him with herroi. 
Notwithstanding the singular benig»ity of the penoo with 
wbona he was connected^ he knew it wouk) be io vain^ 
think of obtaining a tenewal of the lease.. He begasi^ 
therefore, though very reluctantly, to direct his thoughts 
toward the large farm which he had so long neglected. 
AccordiDgly^ he sat out once oiorevta lake a snxvey ef it. 
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But, on arriving, how dismal a scene presented itself to 
his view ! He foand the land lying partly naked and 
barren, partly overgrown with briers and thorns^ and 
partly inundated with water. Its fences were every 
where broken throngh, and wild animals of difieTeiit 
torts were roaming at large in the midst of it.* 

In this deplorable situation, not knowing what else to 
do, he applied to his former helper. But that most in- 
jured benefactor, instead of acceding to his request, as 
before, reminded him of the large demands upon him 
which remained unsatisfied — of the repeated exhortations^ 
cautions, and entreaties, addressed to him in vain, relative 
to the faftn in question— of the assistance that he now so- 
licited, having been often tendered, and as often refused 
—-and, finally, of the deliverance formerly granted him 
firom the banditti, together with many other favours, 
whk:h had neither instructed nor conciliated him. In 
conclusion, he gave him to understand^ that his present 
•olicitation, which might have been regarded in time past, 

* The mind and conduct may be in a state perfectly chaotic 
with respect to God and eternity, even when they are in a to- 
lerably welUordercd condition with regard to man and time. 
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came now too ]ate> and that he most suffisr the oonie^ 
^quences of hia criminal neglect.* 

The unhappy tenant^ having experienced this terrible 
thoogh just repulse^ fell a victim ihortly after to remon^ 
flpprehennonj and in^ehce. 



ALLEGORY IF. 



THE POOR MAN*S FRIEND. 

Isa. 66, 3. 



A WEALTHY CITIZEN had iuvited a party of friends to 
dinner. Prior to their sitting down to it^ the conversation 
which took place passed^ as usual^ for a time> with rapi- 
dity^ from one subject to another. At length a topic was 
introduced which engaged their attention almost exclu- 
sively till they parted. It related to the peculiar happi- 

• God flMy poatibly hear the prayer of a dyinf sinner: but 
those only who seek him in the midst of health and life are 
eerinin of finding^ him. The sincerity of a death-bed repent- 
ance is too often doubtful, to say the least. 



to THE MDK MAN'S nOEND. 

nm df ^sAMiHg d fitittnd'in' t&bd of need. Eflsii of tin 
company boasted in torn of etigo^ng this f^kifjF^ Ihoai^ 
Mtt ii» the fefitt 1»Sf. Ob0, it stfeneii, was m ihm good 
gmcmof a peison fatncd both ibr opoieooe and gsa^ 
rosity ; another triamphed in the |Maroaage of a nobler 
man high in office; and a third deemed himself so singu- 
larly fortunate, as to be authorized in calling even the 
soverei^ his friend. The subject highly interested the 
party. It occasioned several remarks during ^nner j and 
afterwards it was resumed with fresh spirit. 

MeanwlrSe the servant, who waited at table, and who 
in consequence had overheard a part of the conversation, 
could not avoid adverting irithin his own mind to the 
great and uppleasant difierence which existed between 
his own situation and that of every other individual in the 
room. * I am sure,' said he to himself, ' if I wanted a 
friend ever so, I have not one in the world. There is 
nothing to which I could have recourse for help in a time 
of extremity, except to my own head and hands.* Upon 
second thoughts, however, recoUecting the office he fill- 
ed, hm judged it proper^ to fan cdiir sources ef sctCcdur, 
to add his feet. 

A short time eAer^ the poor fellow was sent by his 



noflter abml wns* tannev into tkr eoibiUkjF* te iftkig 
atei^ a fieU^ be hcaid two pctaons. nhm were pawing 
throDgh one ad^oiniiig it, tattnog to^etbof. The biBdgftt 
«rkicb parted the ields» wat too l^gk and too thick tfit 
fldUntt of his teeing thsm -, but ibej spoko sufficiently Iq«i4 
t» render their dlicouise aucfible to him. Ooe« it seewu 
was eongratnlating the other oo having a ftiend sopoMiep* 
ftil and gegnerQus as he €^ Yfhom they had been talkkig. 
* Aye/ continued the speaker^ ' it is a singular happMMSS 
in times of trouble to have such a pbce of refuge. BttI 
though naany do not possess it^ the want of it is owing to 
themselves. He is disposed to become the friend of anji 
one, be. the individual ev«r so mean. Na^, he is known 
to have become the fHend even of those who were onee 
his bitter enemies.'* The servant was greatly struck with 
these observations^ and hastened to get into the road^ with 
the view of making inquiry conoeraiiig this extraordiaaij 
person. Unhappily^ before his anival^Hhe tiaveli^rs had 
tak^n a rout which he could not by any means disqoven 



• It is well ton mankind, that sueh is the 4ispOBitk» of the 
Almig^bty : otherwise, ' the carnal mind, which is enmity 
Against God,' would prove an insurmountable obstacle to any 
•«ilfi's ' setting bis h^pe' in him. 

E 2 
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.^ Determined, however, to procure informationj if po9* 
nble, on a subject in which he felt himsdf so deeply in* 
terested, he began to consider .where he could best apply 
for it. It was a long time before he thought of any one 
who was probably able to tell him what he desired to 
know. At last it occurred to him, that though he had 
first heard of this great and benevolent character at a dis- 
tance from town, his place of residence might possibly be 
there, and that whether he lived there or elsewhere, a 
person of his eminence could scarcely be unknown to 
any one whose station qualified him for obtaining an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with men and things. He therefore 
resolved to ask his master concerning the stranger, the 
first opportunity that presented itself after his return 
home. 

Having arrived there after executing the commission 
entrusted to him, he gave an account of the issue to his 
employer, who approved of his conduct. The man did 
not neglect an occasion that seemed so fit for his purpose. 
He told his master that there was a matter which lay 
heavy on his mind, and thai he should feel extremely 
happy and thankful if he could obtain satisfactory in- 
formation respecting it. He then mentioned the origin 
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of his concern, assuring him that his overhearing the 
conversation which had passed between him and biS 
fiieods, was owing, not to impertinent curiosity, but to 
mere accident. Afterwards, he repeated what had been 
laid in the field, and concluded by inquiring whether the 
extraordinary person was known to him. ' No,* said his 
master, with an air of surprise 5 * nor did I ever hear of 
him. He must surely live at an immense distance. from 
this city— perhaps in some remote country abroad, un- 
known here except in a commercial view.-*-But what 
makes yon so anxious to have a fnend? You want for 
nothing at present. You are well dbthed, boarded, and 
k>dged. Your wages are punctually paid. You are kindly 
treated ; and as you are a healthy young man, and have 
hitherto maintained a good character, it is likely that you 
will continue many years in my service, or at least will 
get another place, if you should want it' 

* Sir,' said the footman, ' I have every reason to ho- 
nour and love you, and therefore ^1 much gratified in 
understanding that you are not dissatisfied with me. Yet 
I cannot help sometimes recollecting the old proverb, that 
* it is proper to provide for a rainy day.* I may be un- 
fitted bv ill health for business sooner than I am aware of. 
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At any rste^ I must expeet infirmity if I liv« to be old. 
In that case, I shall reach the declifie of life at last^ not-' 
withstanding It will not be tUt after a eourse of Boany 
jeart. If f neglect the opportonity that now seenis to 
present itself for providing against accideDts> I may nerir 
meet with such another/* 

'You are willing to begin your preparation time 
enongfa/ answered the master. ' You look forward a long 
way.— -Well, I see your heart is engaged in the affiiir. I 
will write a note in your behalf to our wcttthy neighbour^ 

Hfr. . If there be such a person as you talk of, 

. I*U warrant you he knows aU about him. I never knew 
auch a man in my life for acquaintance with countries 
and great folks. I do verily beliere diat he has read all 
the books in the world) and, considering his eitensive 
observation of what passes on its surface, one would think 
that he was Argal\ himself, who, they say, had- a hun- 
dred eyes. For me, I am too much occupied by a busi- 
aess conducted on the ki^st scale, and by conneximiB 

* The contingency of a premature death may render provi- 
aion for old age unnecessary; but the possibility of such an 
event strengthens, instead of weakening, the argument in fa- 
vour, not only of a preparation, but of an earfy preparation for 
eltmity. f Aigos. 
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cmeommonlx numerous^ to attend to any thing elie. i 
bave enough to do to get moiii^> and to spend it in A 
tMijr that may tie agreeable to myaelf and profitable to 
others^ without engaging in any further concern/* 

This said, he wrote the nofe^ and delivered it to his 
ftian* Hie latter, having received it with lively tokens of 
respect and gratitude, proceeded to carry it to the gende« 
man in question. On bis way, be Mras not altogether free 
' from apprehension^ lest the benev<^ent stranger should 
prove to be an inhabitant of some distant country, and of 
course inaccessible. But, on the other hand, he did not 
know how to reconcile the supposition with the congra- 
tulation, which> within his own hearing, had been given 
to one who was a native of the same country^ and who 
q>oke the same language with himself. 

Upon arriving at the bouse of the neighbour, be hap«- 
pily found him at home, and presented the note to him. 
The gentleman having read it, said that he would with 

* The ideas of enjoyment and usefulness would with pror 
priety be considered as referring only to the temporal interests 
of man, were he to live here always, were there no other world, 
or were provision for this life necessarily identified with provi- 
sion fof the other. 
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pleasure give him all the information he could> agreeably 
to his master's vish^ and asked what the subject W8S> 
respecting which he desired to be informed. The servant 
related the particulars of the case^ together with its origin* 
The hearer appeared somewhat confused doriag the oar* 
rative, but recovering himself tovrard the close> he spoke 
as follows: ' I recollect that I was one of the party at 
your master's house^ when the conversation you ref<^ to 
took place. I believe I know who the person is after 
whom you are inquiring. Butj my honest man> he is by 
no means likely to afford you the kind of aid you want.* 
' — ^ Alas ! then>' exclaimed the servant, with a mournful 
look and accent, ^ my fear is too well founded ! ^He is a 
foreigner, I suppose, and lives an amazing way off.*— 
' An amazing way off?' said the other, ' aye, so man^ 
thousands of miles off, that no one can tell how many — 

# 

in a countiy that is incomparably too remote from this 
spot, for any of our geographical books to notice it.'-—' I 
cannot concdve,* said the man, ' how the person whom 
I heard congratulated on having him for a friend, could 
procure access to him, or receive any favours ifrom him.' 
— ' The whole aflfair,' answered the gentleman, ' was of 
quite a different nature from what yon understand it to 



1 
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be. The person alluded to^ never helps any one in the 
way you suppose.— You need not afflict yourself. You 
lose nothing, I can assure you^ by the immense distance 
of his residence. Were he to live ever so near, you would 
leceive no supply, whatever might be your need.'^ 

* Do you think, then. Sir,* inquired the servant, « that 
he is not so rich or benevolent a character as he has been 
represented? Or is it your opinion that, however able 
and willing he may be to help others, he would object 
to perform any kind office for me?* — ' My poor fellow,' 
replied the gentleman, with a mixture of pity and cha- 
grin, ' I tell you once more, that you quite mistake the 



• The practical atheist forgets that the Divine Being is * a 
God nigh at hand,' as well as a God afar off; and that in no 
case whatever, of a temporal any more than of a spiritual na- 
ture, is any grievance redressed, or tvant supplied, without the 
Deity. The truly pious man, not unfrequently, receives earthly 
good from ' the Father of light,' no less to his admiration than 
to his comfort: and though one of the opposite character may 
undoubtedly boast sometimes of the same felicity, yet he has 
no reason, like the other person, to expect it beforehand, to 
consider it as a token of friendship, or to be persuaded that it 
will prove ultimately beneficial. With respect to the withhold- 
ment of good from the piou^ whenever that seems to happen, 
such good is only so in appearance; it is even evil in disgnise. 
Real good is never withheld. 
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biisiiieA. Yoo are inqairiDg afbe? aaatteis flu too liigb to 
b^ scaled, fw toa deap to b^ Mnmied^ bj (ueb a en^ as 
yoQ. Content younelf with the ptesent; the fhtura it 
«Breloped in thick darknesa/— 'I sm, hodvcvcr^ com* 
polled to adrance,' said the man^ ' whether i can ne o^ 
ytny, or net; and what shall I do> when 1 find aoyself 
without resource^*-— ' You wiU not be worse off than 
others^* n^oined the monitor. ' Sir/ said the inqeurer, 
' fellowship in trouble n poor con8dation.*--<««' Do not naf 
bitter present aijoyinent,' resumed lus ad?iaer> * hy vn^* 
cipating evil which may never cinne. Your master writes 
very handsomely ef you^ and a man of your character 
has nothing to fear respecting either the present or the 
future/* 

The servant^ finding that no substantial benefit was 
likely to arise from continuing the conversation, after 
properly acknowledging the attention shown to biip^ and 
the pains which had been employed with bimj took leaver 
vnd remmed home. His master did not fail to ask whe- 
ther he had paid his visits and what bad passed. The 
man t«dd him the whole : on hearing which^ he highly 

* The observation would be just with refcrcnce to s aian «f 
virtue and probity, if none had claims upon him except men. 
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i^lmded the advice giveii> aod Mxeagly neGommeoded 
ite adoption. The lervflfeit bowed m silence; but in re* 
^iriag^ bis cocmtettaace bOfe evident marks oi ditiatis* 
^bot1o«. 

Not matiy da^s after^ business required bim to repair 
td tbe same part of the country that he had before visited^ 
vThe recdlectioD which (he sight of i% ocoanoned, aMed 
itS€tngth to the concern he already kUL la this luih^py 
stale of mind he was walking slowly along; when he 
b^6 himself called to, as he thought. Oif looking to- 
ward the spot whence the voice prooeededi he perceived 
a cottager sfeandtng at his dooir, with a pipe ef tobacco in 
1ms mouth. The latter beckoned to him, and> on his ap- 
proaching, apologixed for the liberty be had taken> by 
Sluing, that observing a traveller appafenlly m trouble, 
and proceedii^ at a alow pace, he felt a deuie ti^ aifocd 
reHef, pioyided he ^oold do it, and provided he shoi^d 
occasion no dekly to bushiess of icnportance. ' I should 
Heel happy, fiie&d/ concluded be, ' in your gjiving lae an 
opportunity to nuke the atten^— unless yoo know the 
case to be such as to render the disclosure of it improper, 
or to pneclttde the possibility of administeridg a remec^.* 

The servant thanked the stranger for his benevolent 
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proposal^ and said that he had do objection io tevttl the 
tecret of his trottble^ since he could do so without the least 
impradence ; though he greatly feaied^ that the discoveiy 
would prove unavailing. He then related his story j&om 
beginning to end. The cottager having heard it, tM him 
that it was with great pleasure he could assure him of the 
high probability which existed of his being able to com- 
municate the information he so much desired. 'That 
appears eifceedingly surprising to me,' said the servant, 
, ' af^er the disappointment I have experienced in apjdying 
to so intelligent and learned a man as my master*s neigh- 
bour.' — ' The information in question,' answered the cot- 
tager, ^ ought not to be looked for with certainty of suc- 
cess from extraordinary endowments of mind, or immense 
acquisitions of diversified knowledge, any more than from 
great opulence or high rank. On the other hand, ability 
to communicate it is not incompatible with a state of un- 
derstanding or of external condition entirely the reverse^ 
A poor and unlettered rustk:, like myself, may know that 
which is unknown to a man of the opposite description.* 



* ' God hath chosen the foolish thin^ of the worid to con- 
found the wise; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, that no flesh should glory in 
hit presence.' 1 CSw. i. 37—- 5 
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if 3roa will enter a dwelling and partake of fare so en- 
tirely different as mine from those to which you have 
been accostomed at your master's, you shall be heartily 
welcome, and I shall feel happy in imparting to you the 
wished-for intelligence.* 

To thb kind offer the servant made a suitable reply, 
and knowing that his master's interest would not suffer 
by a slight interruption, he accepted the invitation with 
joy. After a homely repast, the hospitable countryman 
began his discourse, as follows. 

' The distance of a country, or of its inhabitants, does 
not always preclude intercourse with them -, much less does 
it prevent their ever- being known, since many places and 
nations, once unnoticed by geographers, have been since 
discovered and reckoned important. . With respect to the 
illustrious foreigner in question, there can be no reason- 
able doubt concerning the possibility of obtaining access 
to him, or of receiving favours from him in one way or 
another, notwithstanding the remoteness of the country 
where he chiefly resides 3 for he himself has been seen 
here, and his agents are constantly scattered over this 
country, and over many other countries besides.* \i is 

* Not only ar« the angeb ' ministering^ spirits, sent forth to 
minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation,' but * the eyes 
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to engage^ much less to engross it, who cannot ensttm 
your safety and felicity as long as you live.** 

These observations, it will easily be imagined, were 
heard by the servant with peculiar pleasure— particularly 
those which related to the possibility of obtaining accens 
to this most distinguished character, and of receiving fa- 
vours from him, in spite of obstacles which he before ap- 
prehended to be insurmountable. Amidst his joy and 
thankfulness, however, he manifested no small anxiety to 
know whether there was any likelihood of his being ad- 
mitted into the number of happy dependants, and what 
steps it was necessary to take to that end. ' There is not 
the least doubt,* answered his kind host, ' of his wiUing- 
' ness to receive you among the pensioners on his bounty. 
But you must have some oqe to introduce you to him. 
This will not surprise you, when you consider that you 
are a stranger, and at an immense distance fi^om him in 
point of rank.'t— ' True,* replied the man, sorrowfuUy; 
' but, alas! I know of no introducer.* — ' Be comforted,* 



• ' My soul, M'ait thou only upon God ; for my expectation 
b from him.' 

t There is an impediment far worse, in the way of man to 
the favour of the Deity. 
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If^amed the host : ' the gracious personage in question, 
fbrese^Dg the difficulty which would occur in jour cas* 
and in that of many more,-* has himself provided an in« 
troducer-— one whose name you are at ftdl liberty to 
mention^ notwithstanding your want of acquaintance with 
liim.f I will give you the name of this extraordinary 
philanthropist, together with that of the benefactor^ and 
bis address. You will then have to write a letter ex« 
pressive of the sentiments which actuate you-Hiuch as^ 
wonder, humility, gratitude, desire, and hope; making 
use, at the same time, of the name I have already recom* 
mended. Having sent it by the usual mode of convey- 
ance, you need not fear but it will reach the place of its 
destination.' 

The man, though extremely glad that this strange but 

important affiihr was beginning to assume somewhat of an 

•intelligible appearance, and of a tangible shape, still had 

* Not many only amoDj^ mankind, bat all, stand in need of 
Christ. 

•f* The munificence of our glorious Mediator, ' the Man 
Christ Jesus/ i^ diffilsed as widely as the air» and any one .is 
welcome to breathe in it. Yet the Son of God is not more be* 
nevolent than the Father, though he manifests his compassion 
and generosity in a different way. 
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Jn6 diffipulties. lie mdihst he .was not ii3od .to wiilki|f 
««.esp«oiaUif to great peofHe. He dmAlM his MhUi^ 
iPsepectiDg /the nuMtr^ the 9nttQgeifiM»it> apd .^ bm^ 
'gaBfgs, whioh it would be .proper liar him to toiploy 
toponthefNret^nl.occasioD. H^ wished^ in 9hoft« to }^99W 
^lethne^aod tlie.mode> ia which he ipight fxp^t W 



4ia8wer. 



' The. personage to whom you are to writ^j' ^ntwero^ 
«the tnfofmant, * will regard the jsohfitaace .and the spirk 
(Of yoar petition, more than the manper. Beiidesj J bvxt 
-iBFther to .inform .you, that ihere is a peraon wJio^e .aa- 
-sigtance you will want in. order to your jmiiting pnqierljr^ 
•andwhom he willnot £ul tOiisnd^ if jronii|q>lyfQr him.^ 
With respect to the answer which will be retncned^ and 
how 9oon you may hc^ to .receive |t« I Jbave aome im- 
-portent 'Observations to ma)(e, before I oan.Aeply. 
. «' Although the lilieEality «f .this ^tniii« Jike tbe bj^nigp 
influence of the sun, extends to multitudes in every va- 
riety of condition, yet there are certain particulars of 
^.wbiqh you ought .to be ^tly apprized, e(od to b^ duly 
sensible, tn order to your experiencing it. Cicst, t^en, 

• LulBe xi. Id. 
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you must know> that he insists upon making his depend- 
ants completely happy, and that through the whole of 
their existence, or not at all. I see your countenance, 
instead of indicating the appearance of one prepared to 
object, beams with delight. This excites no surprise in 
me. But it will be well for you, if you always feel so, 
and act accordingly.''*' Next, I must inform you that he 
expects his petitioners to maintain constant intercourse 
with him, in every way which he shall think fit to ap- 
point : for he does not show himself to any of them at 
present, though he will hereafter; and of course all his 1^ 
vours are conveyed to them through one medium or an- 
other. Again : if he admits you among his clients, he will 
assign you different kinds of service to perform. They will 
not, however, obstruct, but facilitate the execution of your 
master's lawful orders. There is, too, this advantage pe- 
culiar to the services in question, that though they re- 
quire care, diligence, and self-denial, as well as many 
other services, yet amid the discharge of these duties, 
help will be received from him who enjoined them. 

* The Divine Being would have votaries enough, if he pro- 
posed only to save persons from hell, and not from sinj or to 
bestow upon them merely the bounties of his providence. 
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JieaUy^ ds I have already tdd you, he acts in aaaanner 
limilar to that of matiiy «lber benafiictors, with reqieot to 
ihe time at whicb^ a» also the degree and the loode in 
iirl|icb> be bestows bis ^Yoon: but the dependant is ^^ 
,iray» supi^ied accofdiog to his real need. Sometimes hii 
^pectatioQ is even greatly exceeded; and, m the wont 
of caaes, he never has reason to coBo^n of total deaec* 
'tion or neglect After these remarks^ yon will ncA Ym 
mrprised if your btter should not be answered imme- 
diately ; or through discOAragement on that account, de* 
.silt from repeating your application.* 

The servant declared the aatis£iction he felt in conse*> 
quence of the valuable information imparted to him, and 
,hl^ deep seme of the obligation he was under to tbe kind 
cottager. ' One particular, however,* says he, ' still givea 
ipe concern; I hope you will not be offended at my 
ilAentioning it. Tbe demand to be made upon my con- 
fidence, is, I find, considerable : and, therefore, though I 
certainly have no cause to distrust either your int^;nty or 
your prudence, yet I ^ould wish to be a little better sa- 
tisfied concerning the ground of that confidence which is 
claimed, before I exercise it. I doubt not that you are 
yours^eppnected with this great an4 good stranger^ aod 
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tliat of oonne respecting your own case you can speak 
from experience. It is possible, too, that the report yoa 
have received concerning a happy issue in the cases of 
lereral others, is entitled to credit. But the question 
with me is, whether the prop^ly authenticated instanced 
of success are si^dently numerous and various, to justi^ 
fy my acting upon them.' — * Your scruple is reasonaUe^' 
replied he, ' and I will fetch you an account containing 
the particulars of what I have given you only a general 
statement, together with the necessary documents of its 
authenticity and its genuineness.' So sa^ang^ he went 
away, and shortly after returned with the papers just 1x>w 
referred to. ' Here they are,' sud he. ' I cannot lend 
them to you ; but I can tell you where you may eanly 
procure a copy of them, many thousand copies of them 
having been printed by order of the benefactor himself^ 
for the information of such as wished to apply to him.'* 

. • The trae believer of the gospel has reason for his persua*- 
•ion that both the object of his faith, and its effect in render- 
ing him holy and happy, are of divine orig^in. He has therefore 
the evidence of its truth in himself. It is, however, accom* 
panied with a variety and an abundance of external and inter-* 
nal evidence, of which no one need remain iji^orant, who wUl 
Coke proper pains to exaaiiD^ it. 
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The guest now took leave of his worthy host, with 
many expressions of heartfelt joy and gratitude. He em« 
braced the first opportunity which the duty he owed to 
his master afforded, of following the directions which had 
been given him ; and, after encountering some obstacles, 
happily succeeded in gaining the great object of hit 
wishes. 

On his return to town, the incident, with its issue, 
soon transpired, on account of the favourable change that 
appeared in his countenance. His conversation and con* 
duct, likewise, were influenced not a little by the new 
connexbn he had formed. Both his master and his fel- 
low servants might plainly see that his disposition, man- 
ners, and attention to the duties of his humble station> 
derived improvement, instead of suffering injury from it 
Yet it seemed too mysterious, required too much labour 
and self-denial, and deferred the promised recorapence 
too long, for either of them to commend it. On the 
contrary, the former considered him as a visionary, the 
latter treated him as a fool. In vain did he aim at justi- 
fying himself to their satisfaction, and much more to 
bring them over to his mode of thinking and acting. 
' So far as we can see,* said the other domestics, * you do 
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not possess more than we, if so much.* They even asked 
him sometimes, in derision, when he heard last from hit 
new friend, and what present was sent to him? He re- 
plied, that he was always receiving favours of one kind 
or another from him, some of which they had it in their 
power to notice, if they pleased, though of others they 
could not be supposed to know.* ' But,' added he, ' the 
time is not yet come for bestowing upon me the principal 
tokens of regard, which h^ has taught me to expect.* 

Not long after, several great houses in the city, and 
among others, those of the master and his associates who 
were formerly mentioned, experienced severe reverses of 
fortune. In their respective distresses, each had recourse 
to his particular friend, on whose succour, in any pressing 
exigency, he had so confidently relied. But it so hap- 
pened, that neither the opulent, the noble, nor the royal 
patron, afforded the least assistance to his embarrassed 
client. In the end, the distressed persons all went abroad; 
where, instead of retrieving their circumstances, as they 
had hoped, they found themselves involved still deeper in 

* The blessinf^ of this life, iivhether ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, are favours from the Deity, as well as spiritual bless- 
ings. 
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HMtfortune, aod speot the r«st of their 4a|;6 in peouiy and 
vretcfaednets * 

The employer could not meet with these paififiil vi- 
siifikades, without occasioning -evil of some kind to hit 
iorvant. The latter was deprived of a good placej and 
lelt not a little anxious how he sbo^d repair bis losa. 
He was taking measures to procure another situation^ 
when an event (the happiest for him that could be) oc* 
cnrredj which superseded the necessity for it. His friend^ 
k seems, sent for him, and, on his arrival, granted him a 
kuidsome apartment in his own mannon, where he pass* 
cd the remainder of his life, which was protiaeted to no 
length, in abundance and splendour. 



* Supposing no reverse, of the kind here referred to, to hap- 
pen to a wealthy citizen, he may be cast upon a death>bed; in 
which case, it is evident that < no one can redeem his brother,' 
nor any effectual aid lM:,pr&cured from opulence, rank, or even 
royalty itself. When wealth ia thus left behind, what is he to 
do, who * k not rich toward God>' 
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THE MELANCHOLY FOREIGNER. 

MaH. xi. 88. 



• A OBNTLXMAir oQce poMessed, in a ^ery tmcMnmoa 
degree^ all that ii tMoally ooniiderad as requinte for hi^ 
;Hn6B8. Ha was intelligtiit and virtuous; he anjoyad^ for 
the most part^ a good state of heath; he abootidad in 
riches; he coald> in foie> boast of as many f^ieiid»> and 
of as' nrach mHaeiiee ia soeietyj as eommonly attaches to 
hk station. Nor was he deficient in any quality by which 
these superior advantages might he improved to his own 
benefit, or that of others. His eountenaace was in ge^ 
nerd illumined with cheerfulness, and his speech impart*- 
ed good humour by manifesting it. He was the soul of 
eyerj company in which he happened to be cas^ for plea* 
santiy, though at the same time he took care to unite it 
with instruction. In a word> he studied the happiaMi 
of his fellow creatures, as well as his own; and by no 
means confined his benevolence to gracious looks or Uod 
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speeches, for he was eminent for hospitality and chari- 
table exertions^ 

Such had been his state of mind, and such his deport- 
ment, for several years, when on a sudden he appeared 
to be extremely unhappy. A settled gloom hung upoD 
his countenance, and a heavy burden oppressed bis spirits. 
He could neither enjoy his fortune nor transact business 
with any satisfaction. This great change in him was no 
less surprising than lamentable, since he himself acknow- 
ledged it was not attributable to any painful reverse either 
in his health or in his circumstances. 

The secret, after remaining concealed for a long time, 
was at last discovered. It seems, that notwithstanding 
he had resided for many years in the country where be 
then lived, he was, in reality, the subject of a mighty 
prince, who kept his court in a very remote region. This 
sovereign had sent him to the place of his present abode, 
to transact certain important affairs which related to the in- 
terest of the kingdom, and the honour of its august ruler.* 

* Man! remember thy true dimity. We are to ' acknow- 
led^ God in all our ways;' as well in the narrow windings 
which the mind and conduct of the ^nerality traverse^ as 
in the spacious roads which are assig^ned only to a few tq 
walk in. 
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The agent, however, partly through the pursuit of objects 
vifhich agreeably flattered his imagination, and still more 
through a most unreasonable aversion which he had un« 
happily contracted towards his king^ totally neglected the 
business on which he came. Indeed, so far was he from 
executing the orders given to lum, that he suffered^the 
copy of them which he had in writing to lie by him for 
several years, without so much as ever reading it — ^at least 
with any degree of attention. Whatever fresh dispatches^ 
likewise, were sent to him on the same subject, he pe- 
rused but seldom, and then very carelessly. It will be 
readily inferred, that he took little or no pains respecting 
the return of suitable answers."^ So little was he struck 
with the high honour done to him in having this great 
trust committed to his charge, and so entirely destitute of 
gratitude did he appear for the signal favour thus showi) 
bim ! Yet his appointment was regularly paid 5 and so li- 
beral was it, as to enable him to maintain his rank,' not 
only with ease, but even with splendour, f 

* He who pays no serious regard to the word of God itself; 
will not be very attentive to the ministers of Christ, who en- 
deavour to brin^ forth from it ' things new and old,' or to the 
exercise of private prayer. 

t Though the wealthy and the great only can be said at pre? 

p2 
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During a long period, the consciocisness of this uii« 
worthy behaviour gave him no concern ; or at most it 
caused him uneasiness only occasionally, and for a few 
moments. But at length he could no longer conceal his 
real character from himself, or shorten the duration of 
those ill-forebodings, which the view of it so well justi- 
fied. The time was ^t approaching, and he did not 
know how soon it might arrive, when he would foe under 
the necessity of returning to his sovereign. He stood not 
the smallest chance, by artifice or flight, any more than 
by resistance, of being able to prevent a meeting, fearfd 
as the reception was, which he had reason to expect. It 
was impossible for him to plead, in excuse for his neglect, 
his incompetence with regard to many at least of the 
commissions with which he was charged, and much less 
the impropriety or inutility of any opf of them. The 
slightest evil, therefore, he had cause to apprehend, was 
the loss of that high and lucrative situation which would 
probably have rewarded his loyalty and zeal. But heavy 
asi this loss would prove, he had reason to dread some** 

sent * to inherit the «aith,' y«t it is true oonoerningp even ' the 
poor of this world,' that the Dirine Being * fills their hearts 
with food and gladness.' 
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tliiag &r wx)ne> from the iorce wseDHnBiit of a isiglil|rf 
potentate^ justly iaceiued afpmik him fbr Jus. hflgHixHt* 
tiaued inattentkm, disobedieace^ and iogvatitixle. 

These gloomy and terrible ideas haunted his inaagiaa*^ 
tion almost without intermissbn. In the day-tiaie> they 
disqualified him both for company and for soHtude> and^ 
at nightj they deprived him in a great Doeasnie of repose« 

As soon as the caose of his distress, tcaasfiired, it 'wiU 
be naturally sup{X)sed that his acquaintance shnddeted at 
the horrors of his situation> expressed the most aaxioui 
concern for Mm> and advised him to embiace the eariiesl 
opportunity fbr seeking after safety and happiness, if any 
means c^ attaining these most important purposes s^ 
existed. But> strange as it may 8eem> they neither' felt 
nor acted as here imagined. On the contrary^ though in 

• 

their general behaviour tb^ discovesed no want either of. 
understanding or of humanity, after the iemotioiis of sur« 
prise created at first by the story had subsidy, they treat- 
ed him with contempt and ridicule. One or two of them 
proceeded so far, as to compare his narrative to a tale ori- 
ginating solely in . a distenipered brain. * Where is th* 
traveller/ said they, ' that ever visited the countiy, or 
that ha3 seen the king, of whom you speak? Sut aiK 
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mitting for a moment that joai discourse about them had 
any appearance of rationality in it^ how is it credible, 
that a man in a private station, .like yourself, should be 
entrusted with an important commission by a powerful 
monarch? Think, friend, more soberly, and more con- 
sonant to probability, of the character you sustain^ than 
to surmise that you are here as an envoy from a splendid 
, court, and the representative of a royal personage.*'*^ 

But these harsh speeches completely &iled of attaining 
their object. He still thought that he exhibited no sign 
of mental derangement in asserting the existence of a 
country and a king unknown to any around him, or the 
possibility of a royal conmiission having been bestowed 

* The trailsidon from cherishing; the objections usually raised 
against the apprehensions of a conscience justly alarmed, and 
adoptihg; the principles of infidelity, or even of atheism, it 
short and easy. It is not incredible, however, either that the 
course of nature should have had a beginning, or that it should 
have been occasionally interrupted by miracle; nor is it unrea- 
sonable to belieye both, on such evidence as usually satisfies 
the mind concerning the reality of facts. Such evidence ac- 
tually exists ; that man, with all his present frailty and guilt, 
was originally created in the image of God ; and though that 
likeness is now dreadfully obscured and marred, yet the me> 
lancholy change by no meant supersedes his duty and account- 
ableneta. . ^ , 
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upon one> who bears no title, and who fiUs no public 
office«* When he reflected upon certain circumstances 
relative to his birth and education-— the striking displayB 
of his sovereign's abilities and virtues, which he had so 
often beheld with his own eyes — the copy of the orders 
which he brought with him on his arrival f — ^the dis-^ 
patches which he had since received, the inditing and 
signature of which could be proved beyond all reasonable 
controversy to be the king's*— and the means by which 
he had been enabled not only to subsist, but even to 
live in affluence for so many years, he could not listen 

• 

for a moment to the extraordinary doubts which had 
been expressed. Besides, he was sensible that, were it 
necessary, he could bring forward persons of unquestion- 
able intelligence and integrity, whose testimony would 
abundantly confirm the truth of the facts he stated. X 

The declaration, therefore, of his having mistaken the 
extravagances of a dream, or of a delirium, for realities, 

* There is a duty owing to God by the lowest, as well as by 
the higfhest among mankind in talents aQ4 station. 

f The law of nature is written on erery human heart. 

X The advocates of natural and revealed religion are by no 
means inferior to their opponents in understanding, learning, 
or probity. 
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was by far loo wild aod abMud, to produce in 
gaid of ibese nodons* and thut to re-eitablbh his former 
traoquiUity and cheerfulness. For tbia reason, the gene- 
laliily of bis fri«ads eoopIoTed argunsenu more respectful 
aud pkiusiSle> vHh a view to attain the end just mention^ 
ed. They admitled that the acxxmnt he bad given of hia 
history was agreeable JK>t only to probakulity, but ako io 
&et. They insisted, however, that it waa utterly incon* 
sistent with the character of a great and gcod ^oce-*-* 
such a one as he had described bis soverdgo to b&«— lo 
piunish with asvedty oSmtB like those with wbkb he 
was chargeable} and that, were it otherwise, the repota<^ 
tion for virtue and benevolence which he had eajc^ed 
ever since bis coming amoi^ them, itself entitle him to 
the forbearance and forgiveness of an equitable monarch. 
But the«$ reasonings, condu^ve as they appeared to be 
tp> the party adoptii^ them, wete not by any means sa- 
tisfactory to the mind of the d^nquent. He could not 
resist the impresnon, that the crime of disobeying a psiqce 
in affairs judged by him to be highly important— and 
that for several years — when the honour that had been 
conferred upon the offender, and the confidence that bad 
been reposed in him, were uncommonly great— notwith- 
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standiiig repeated ei^postaktioDs-r-and amidst instances of 
unesampled liberality-p^waa iQuch inofe atrocious^ than 
bis friends considered it to he ; and diat his good condoct 
toward fbzeigners, whose claims upon Us regard were in 
every view so inferior to those 'g£ bis native sovereign^ 
only placed his disloyalty and ingratitade toward the lat- 
ter in a stronger light.* It occunred to him^ also> that in 
thus disregarding the royal orders, he had even reason 
to apprehend having occasioned very serious detriment to 
the interest of these same people^ lince the orders w^e 
intended to promote their welfare.f 

His associates^ finding that their aiguments had no 
weight with him> and attributing the failure whdly to 
the influence of melancholy, changed their mode of ad- 
dress. Tbey now expatiated upon the imprudence of an- 
ticipating evil, and exhorted him to seek the recovery of 
his original gaiety, by exchanging solitude for society, as 
often as possible. They likewise exhorted him to pre- 
clude or banish troublesome ideas, by either occupying 

* He who does not ' fear God,' would certainly increase the 
ffiilt of that neglect by * regarding man,' were it not the com- 
mand of the Deity that he should ' regard man.* 

f The want of .personal religion will prevent a man's pro- 
moting the eternal, if not the temporal interest of others. 
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his mind with business^ or diverting it by amusement. 
Surprised at proposals of this nature, he appealed to their 
own good sen^ respecting the unreasonableness of the 
counsel; asking them, at the same time, whether they 
would follow it themselves, were they in similaiiy im- 
happy circumstances? He added, that to shut the eye&' 
against an approaching evil, was not the way to prevent 
its aiTival, or to diminish its banefiil effect. 

Thus compelled, he had recourse once more to his own 
reflections i preferring them, wretched as they made him» 
to conversation fraugli^ with sophistry and folly. For the 
purpose of indulging his melancholy thoughts with great- 
er freedom, he frequently retired to a foiest not far from 
his country residence, where he was at that time — it 
being now summer. Before the present uneasiness befell 
him, he used to take much delight in this sequestered 
spot. Its thick shade afforded him an agreeable retreat 
from the scorching rays of the meridian sun. The tower- 
ing height of its various trees, at once elevated and so- 
lemnized his mind, when the air was still: at other times, 
the gentle waving of their tops in the breeze> soothed his 
agitated spirits. With inexpressible pleasure, he would, 
on a fine evening, view the setting of the solar beams 



/ 
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through some opening between the trees, fiut these 
enjoyments had ceased for some weeks. He now walk*- 
ed to and fro, by twilight^ or by the dusky light of the 
moon> with no other view than that of giving vent to his 
mournful feelings without interruption. So great was hit 
distress^ that he either did not advert to^ or else despised; 
the danger that might arise to him from robbers^ at an 
unseasonable hour, and in dreary solitude. 

He was taking his melancholy walk^ one evening, as 
usual, when^ near the middle of his accustomed course, 
he espied a paper on the ground. On picking it up, and 
looking at the superscription and the seal, which a gleam- 
ing light that still remained enabled him to discern, he 
perceived it to be one of the letters he had at different 
times received from his court. It had probably dropt 
from his pocket without his knowledge, in a former ex- 
cursion. This letter, like many others he had received 
from the same quarter, continued unopened. He was at 
first strongly Inchned to let it remain so, expecting to find 
in it nothing but bitter reproaches, and terrible menaces. 
At last he determined to risk the consequences of looking 
into it, be they what they might -, as he thought that his 
condition could scarcely be rendered worse than it wai. 
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Oa opening it> baweveo be discoyered that the light vm» 
too faint to admit of his penuiDg it He was goings 
there&re, to fold it iip^ and to pat it in his pockety whea 
he was prevented by a singular phenomenon.* A certsun 
splendour suddenly dissipated in a great measure the snr* 
nmnding shades. The appearance filled him with sor* 
prise. Its brightness was too strong for it to proceed 
from a candle just lighted in some cottage, had there 
been any habitation sufficiently near. Nor> on looking 
about, could he see any benighted traveler passing that 
way with a Uazing torch. It seemed to him most likely 
that the coruscation was of a meteoric origin. But what* 
ever was the cause, and curbus as he would have been 
to investigate it at another time and in a different situa* 
tion, at present he thought only of profiting by the op^ 
pcHTtonity which it afforded him of reading the letter. 

He was not a little struck with the circumstance, that 
though the hand<-writing and the seal so much resembled 
those of the fc^mer dispatches, that one could not easily 

* When the Holy Spirit proposes effectually to apply the 
word oi God to the soul, the obstacles, whether ektenial or in- 
ternal, to reading or hearing it, are removed by some occur- 
rence, though it is not always so remarkable a one as to be 
noticed, or remembered. 



J 
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be distingiUBhed from the other, yet the letter was really 
written by a difTerent peraon.* But his astooishment was 
stUl greater, at fiodingj on its perusal, that the contents 
were to the following effect :-^Tbat the writer, though 
unknown to him* was not ignorant of his extreme danger 
and distress— that he pitied him with all his heart — that 
his quality was such as gave htm power to help him— and 
that he would most willingly, employ his power for that 
purpose, t ' Write immediately,' continued he, ' to court 
in my naoie.* [7%e nam€ wfis subscribed^] ' Acknow* 
le^e your very unworthy conduct. Implore forgiveness. 
You may depend upon receiving a fevourable answer. 
You will, however, see the propriety, and even neoessityj 
of continuing no longer in disaffection and disobedience. 
You will set about ' the king's business' without further 
dday-— particularly as I require yaa to dp so, axid will 
undertake to procure for you every needful assistance. 
Finally, when you return home, I will with pleasure 
meet you $ I will conduct you myself to the sovereign, 

• Thert is <wt oo^ God : yet tb« Son of God, though God» 
is not th« P«thei^<*<etp0eia|ly when viewed as likewise the Soe 
tf Mun, and as Mediator. 

t Blessed Jesus! Friend of siniiers> * ready to perish!' Who 
IS Uke thee, or even * second' to thee, in philanthropy? 
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and will take care that you shall have in the palace itself 
a situation both honourable and profitable.* 

Such was the substance of the letter 3 and the astonish'^ 
ment^ as well as joy of the reader^ on learning its con<^ 
tents^ may be more easily imagined than described. So 
entirely the reverse of his apprehensions ! So apposite to 
his deplorable case! Impunity was more than he had 
dared to hope for. But besides this, the most brilliant 
prospects were here held out. And all this from a per* 
son of the highest rank, whom he did not know t* How 
did his breast glow with gratitude toward the condescend- 
ing and generous stranger ! In some respects, it is true, 
this most illustrious and gracious personage was not alto- 
gether unknown to him. He had heard of him before. 
He knew him to be a near relative of the king himself^ 
and to hRve great interest with him, on account of a con- 
siderable service, which> to his own no small inconveni- 



< * If the sensations of , the melancholy foreijii^er on this occar 
sion were natural and proper, what oi^erht wt; to think of a sin- 
ner'fl want of sensibility, when he reads or hears the^frospel? 
Or what worth can possibly attach to that faith in Christ, 
which does not inchide admiration, joy, humility, confritiort*, 
gratitude, and other effects attributed to it in Scripture, when 
it is genuine ? 
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encO'and detriment^ he had once rendered to the sovei 
reign^ in an affair most intimately connected with the 
honour of the government.* He had likewise been in- 
formedy that the same excellent character was in the ha- 
bit of generously employing his interest at court on be- 
half of subjects who had incurred the royal displeasure by 
their misconduct; and that he had interposed his good 
offices with the happiest effect^ in some of the worst 
cases. Nay, he was no stranger to this singular trait of 
benevolence in the afores£lid personage ; so that far from 
discouraging any applications for his friendly interference, 
he solicited them, and declared that he would reject no 
supplicant, whatever his previous character might have 
been, even if he were once his bitterest enemy. But the 
unhappy delinquent seldom, if ever, adverted to these 
particulars, extraordinary as they were, whilst his mind 
was at ease, thinking that they were wholly irrelevant to 
one in bis prosperous circumstances 5 and since his un- 

'' * ' The heirs of salvation,' and of eternal happiness, are in- 
debted for it to the * grace of God;* but then this grace it 
exercised ' throagh Jesus Christ, whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation for sin, through faith in his blood — ^that he 
might be just, and the Justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.' 
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eastneaB coaKneocedj he was eitiier too much oocuplad 
with gloomy ideas to recollect anj of a cheerful nature^ 
or if he did think of this wonderM philanthropist at dl> 
it was without the least hope of being able to appAy to 
him with any prospect of success^ in a case so pectttiarfy 
bad as his.* 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore^ that he was 
itrangely aiiected by a communication so unexpected, so 
iuittlble to his case^ and so satisfiictory, from this ooost 
benevoleiit personage, even prior to the presentation of 
any petition on his part. At tlie same time, be could not 
lielp regretting the long period be had spent in sorrow 
land anguish, when he might have feceived such strong 
consolation, had he not so culpably, as well as foolishly^ 
neglected the letter, f Very difierent indeed was the 

* The condition of a sinner before he is awakened, is not 
prosperous in reality — it is only easy. But ease in the midst 
of danger, is the forerunner of destruction. The state of a 
sinner wiien awakened, better deserves to be called prosperous ; 
for the uneasiness which attends it is often followed by prospe- 
idty, and must in all cases precede prosperity. 

t Though divine eonsolation is imparted by the Holy Spirit, 
yet ' the Comforter* would not be withheld, were he soi^bt in 
the use of proper means. By neglecting to read and hear tiM 
Scriptures, as also to pray, not only improvement, but pleasure 
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•late of mind in which he returned home quickly aftsr^ 
from that in which he came. 

The reader will easily believe that it was net long be- 
fore he wrote a letter 6xpietsi?e of the sentiments -^hkh 
bad been recommended to him, and with which he was 
4Hiimated.* Having sealed and directed it, he sent it off 
as eajrly as possible. But he did not receive jm answer so 
ioon as he expected. The disappointment somewhat dis» 
oouraged him. He began to be fearful of some unfevour- 
aUe change in the mind of his illustrious and generoua 
eorre^>ondent, on account of the long time the letter had 
heen suffered to remain unanswered. He was indeed 
KUider the necessity of writing several times, before he 
^>tained a reply. At last an answer came, and happily 
it proved agreeable to his wish. This was to him a 
aufficient pledge, that the whole, of the promises made to 

it lost. Whatever painful sensations some parts of God's wofd 
may occasion, it Is calculated upon the whole to excite joy. 

* An awakened sinner, who felt occasion to address the 
* Throne of grace,' might do this abroad, as well as at home, 
provided he were in solitude. For surely a forest is as. conve" 
nlent a place for prayer, as a dungeon, or tlie < whale's belly.' 
But amid the tumult of passions which sometimes agitate hiin, 
he may not have recollection. 
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him by the greatest and best of benefactors^ would be in 
due time accomplished. 

From this joyful moment, an active correspondence 
took place between the foreigner and his court It too 
often indeed languished on his side, through the occa- 
sional influence of certain objects and incidents, in con- 
junction with evil habits not yet subdued ^ and this, as 
might have been foreseen, produced coldness and neglect 
on the part of his injured patron. But, upon the whole, 
as their epistolary intercourse was conducted with grati- 
tude, humility, contrition, and cheerful obedience, on 
the one side ; so it was accompanied by forbearance, for- 
giveness, friendship, and liberality, on the other. The 
business of the king, too> proceeded, though not without 
painful instances of reluctance, remissness* and suspen^ 
sion, yet in general with alacrity, vigour^ and constan- 
cy.* 

* If it be asked what man has to do for God, in addition to 
the performance of devotional exercises, meditating on sacred 
subjects, and conversing about them, the reply is. To inquire 
what the will of God is— to aim at maintaining the testimony 
of a good conscience-^to preserve his reputation in the world 
and in the church — ^to unite in efforts for promoting true piety 
and benevolence— and to withdraw the affections from earthly 
to heavenly objects. 
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The cheerfulness and good humour thus recovered by 
the melancholy Ibreigner^ and now placed on a solid 
basis, surprised his acquaintance not a little. When they 
inquired the cause^ he frankly related to them the inci- 
dent of his finding the Letter in the wood. But notwith- 
standing the circumstance tended so manifestly to pro- 
duce the great and good ef¥ect they witnessed^ he could 
not persuade them to think of the case as be did. They 
treated the letter (which be took out and read to them) 
with ridicule.^ At lengths being mutually dissatisfied 
with one another« though they ifiU continued to render 
reciprocal offices of civility> good-will^ and benevolencej 
yet they ceased to be intimate frieoda as fiMmerly, each 
party being desirous of associating with channptejv whos^ 
sentiments were in unison with its owzkf 

* Seethetext pivflxedtotheitory. 

f The world and the chuFch euuMit heartily coniesce urith 
each other, even where penecution on % re%iott» ajceount lu||- 
pily has no existence. 
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THE SELF-DECEIVING SERVANt. 
Malachi i, S—middh clause* ' 



A GENTLEMAN^ highly respectable for his talents and 
virtues^ as well as for his riches^ judged it proper to hire 
an additional servant. The individual whom he fixed 
upon for his purpose^ had never yet been in place^ and 
consequently could obtain no recommendation from any 
former situation. He was, however, spbken favourably 
of no less for correct morals and a good temper, than for 
acuteness and activity, not only by relations and friends, 
but likewise by those whose judgment was le$s likely to 
be partial. His appearance and address were doubtless 
not a little prepossessing. 

The master certainly proposed to employ him, both in 
doors and out of doors, ^bout matters that related to the 
various departments of a large establishment, and to his 
numerous connexions. But his principal object in taking 
him, was to occupy him in concerns pertaining more im^ 
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inediately to himself.* He wanted him to wait upon 
him. in his private apartment whenever he rung his bell, 
to attend him when he went out^ and to execute any 
particular commission^ with which he might see occasion 
to entrust him.f 

But these requisitions^ so reasonable in themselves^ and 
80 honourable to the individual who was to fulfil them, 
by no means met with a ready and suitable compliance 
from him> when he became acquainted with them. He 
did not, indeed, merely attend to his own concerns. To 
do him justice, he attended also to the interests of many 

* Though to love our neighbour as ourselves, is a command- 
tnent ' like to the first and great commandment/ which is to 
love God with all the heart, and with all the soul, and with all 
the mind, and with all the strength, yet the latter does not 
lose its character of ' first and great.' 

f Love to God is to form the grand and habitual principle 
ol human actions in civil as well as in religious ooncenu— ^ven 
where religion is not the professional study and pursuit, as in 
the case of a Christian minister; and it is to be constantly che- 
rished by the frequent reeurrence of pious reflection, as well as 
by the regular performance of devout exercises. The religious 
concerns just referred to denote exertions by speech, writing, 
and action, for the promotion of real piety in the world and in 
the dhnrcb: which exertions, if practicable, are manifestations 
of a regard for God, no less necessary, than a proper attention 
to the duties of private and public worship. 



9ib«fs. Sot b^ 9evev xe^pxi^d pr^rly^ if stt 9&, 9X^ 
9ffvr €if hift maOcrX ««(»pt wbon it coiQcIded with sqisl^ 
#Ba I m l wg kift to suaoth«r pei^soDj or ta hiiDse^. Xlus> it 
ii lcu#k lMyp«acd iKxt nofreqti^suly) because tbe gentle- 
man with whom he lived was of such extensive benevo*' 
leiice>» dMi he tM^ every one's happiness his own. In 
attendliBg^> therefore^ ta deaidiness m his peraon^ and t^ 

ae^toeai in Us dfess^^in abstaining from self'iadulgence^ 

« 
w&en it injured Us henltib^ cht exceeded his me^ps-wn 

pnnctufMy iischMfsing eTCvy just debt-^io speaking the 
truthr-*4n bving boneady— 4o cidttyftiiig a habit of in- 
dustry—in exercising^ finally^ a civile obliging^ good-ha- 
SBOQFed, meek, and compassionate dii^x^sition^ the man 
certainly did that which was agreeable to his master^ anA 
which was even commanded by him. But to no parti- 
cular $0t did b» pay attentioSi whei;e the n^aster himself 
could be the sole or principal object of regard.* What 
xendered this candmet the more culpable in him was^ th^^t 
^is person deserved his best atl«Hioii, in oonsequenee of 
not only having taken him into his service^ treating him 



• 0lvine woMkip is ]MrCum«d Sao 'oAe» ftom tb« matira ot 
▼anUy, or of dkfereaoe foi neii-'-^at Was* with, a viaw to paaae 
and safety; not m ofdw to ^ please Gad** 
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with ist|aity and kimlMSfts^ stttA giving him hbttftl 
but of toccasbnaBy besrtowittg on him favours grcatiy 
eottdacive to fA^ tomfijrt and advantage; to which ht 
iraa not tne stnanest cTann. 

This unworthy hStetiBg, when abroad, wodd «carcdy 
so much as owti that he had a master; nor drd he eter 
menitdn hh name whh any mafks of esteem, affection, 
or gr^tftttde. When he heard (as was sometkftea the 
case) others praising their employers, atk! boasting of the 
good pYace& hi "yAikh they tespectivdy Kved, he never 
ofice thought ttf m^ntfy^tig his aoper i«^, or of tellitig 
the ju!Cdee imd generosHy with which he was treated* 
But who can winder ttt ibae tmaissieiis, that knows bow 
he cotidticted himself ^ horned It was Ms duty (as al- 
ready noticed) to wait upon his lord hi the morning for 
the putptMe of recen^ing his orders,* atid at night to 
give an acootfnt in what nMnner he had eicecuted them. 
Neither of these oMigationa ^d he disdiat^ with any 
degree of propnety, tf he diachatged them in any way. 

* *to ask the l>eity ttiat he will he pYfeased to guide us in the 
path of duty by lAeans of his providence and Spirit, in connex- 
ion tvith consulting^ our own reason and that of others, as 
also with studying the Scriptirres, is fao inconsiderable part of 
prayttk 
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There was a book in which were regularly entered names^ 
residences^ and other circumstances^ relative to people 
who had concerns with his master. These insertions it 
was within his province daily to communicate in his pri- 
vate interviews with his employer— -especially those which 
related more immediately to himself.^ But so far from 
being in the habit of mentioning them^ he seldom looked 
at them^ and when he did notice them^ it was evident^ 
from his manner^ that he took no interest in them. The 
regard which he showed to his master consisted princi- 
pally in touching his hat^ when he occasionally met him, 
and in behaving with civility and politeness to tho$e who 
came- to the house as friends and visitors«t 

Such had been, for some time, the state of- things, 
when he was one day sent for by the steward. On en- 
tering the room appropriated to the chief domestic, the 
latter told him of the grief he felt in noticing to him the 
serious dissatisfaction and ofience occasioned by his mode 
of proceeding. ' Upon what account. Sir?* said he, with 

* * Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written 
for our learning.* The Scriptures, therefore^ should be made 
the daily subject of our meditation, with a view to self-applica^ 
tion; and be introduced, when proper, into our prayers. 

f Decorum forms but a veiy small part of true devotjofi. 
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marks of conaderable surprise> mingled with aoger* ' I 
have all abng conducted myself^ I am certain^ as a verj 
good seryant/— ' It is strange indeed^' observed the stew* 
ard> ' that yoa should entertain such an idea> when yoi) 
must be conscious of performing scarcely one of the sevy 
vices for which you were hired> and of discharging your 
duty veiy unsatis&ctorily> even in the few instances in 
which you do not wholly neglect it; How can the patron 
be any otherwise than ofiended^ when you rarely answer 
his bell^ consult the book for the purposes that he re* 
qiures> or execute any of the commissions with which he 
entrusts you?* 

' Tell me, Sir^ if you please/ said the servant^ ' does 
not my master take great delight in what is natural^ and 
as much abhor the contrary? Is it nofr a matter of imr 
portance in his view> that I should t^e care of mysdlf^ 
and that I should act with propriety in the &mtly^ in the 
neighbourhood^ and among my connexions? Do not the 
justice and benignity of his own character induce him to 
approve of the same virtues in his dependants^ and even 
to enjoin them? Is he not highly grdtified> whenever 
he perceives them exercised^ and as sorely displeased^ if 
at any time he observes them to be n^eQted ?*-*«-' No 



Adubt/ t^lkd the pepMver. * He hm, tbeti/ resumed 
the aocoiedy ' the best reason i& the wotld to be satisied 
^Hi& me. For oever w«is there a domestic mom atten** 
t!?e Id his own comfort and interest^ or to those of 
others^ than mjself.— 4>id yaa ever know me. Sir, t» 
ilijca^ my health by rising too early tn the winter, and 
by wantonly exposkig mysdf to the. inclemency of ths 
weather, or to liak the danger of premature imbeciiityy 
by esoesnve application to bosineas^^^-^tD deny my indina** 
tionsy wbenerer I coidd gratify diem with safety, or to 

m 

lefuse my offer, whenever it eoukl be accepted with ad«> 
vantage? I may, likewise, be bold to affirm, that if yon 
inqnite my character amoi^ the aervantsi whathet lower 
ef upper, dr amntng any others with whom i have deod^ 
kigs, either on day own accoont or that of my master, 
yoa will find me Aot only an agreeable and trosty fidkyw, 
but one who is willing to lend a helping hand, in any 
else of v^ant or distren, to the utmost extent of my slen^ 
<4er means^ These qualities are fer from occutiring fre- 
^pxttidy in tba families around us, or even in our own: 
yet tlMky am sueh as every intell^nt and worthy person 
xnost greatly v^ue, and particaiarly our patron, who, so 
much mom tim a^iy other, itmngly teoommends, both 



ty prmffpt 4f9d ^twnnlnj 4b» p^ame^ioa of private and 

'lam exGMifiagl^ hi|]^>' Baid tbe steward^ ' la bear- 
iDf ifi8idwaoa^j Aet obIjt Io jour axonptiofi from tke vicei 
so ^«v»lent am)Q| d^iaet^ aad in tk^ world -at large* 
bm also 4e yo»r aaaay 'o ac att o ftoafl. i^ettht aot tfaatciir 
QOHiiDO^i tod wiU do Uiem oh^ juBiioo. TJie i|iM$(fteii« 
b«wever> belOFe «g at proiODt Ibj sot whtft your condaot; 
has beoD towaid joarself* «r ^owarda <^w «or^n(s and 
iiMBtera> tet aiaply "wbat k Im boon toward your owa 
maater* He iuFod you for a ^>eoific purpose; 4iainBly» 
for hk pe»OBd oocnronionoaj «Bd iialess you can identify 
your i^isato and aocfai vktues with the particular servifses 
be eoKpecto ibMH you> your defeaoe ia wiioUy irrelevant. 
He cbargas you with iefjafdiuf hw, iiMij^ of the duties* 
for the performance of which he took you into his em* 
ploynient.* 

* I auppose^ 4Nr/ tep^ed the aervaBt* ' you vefer to my 
n6t anfiweritig his private beil; as aho to my curiotiifly 

* The account thas ^ven of his conduct by the servant will 
hardly be deemed aatisfaetofy by an earthly master. Yet what 
iMOft MM any ««it monMtt^ or umbImkI pHiislkmht, aa^ of 

o2 
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surveying and criticising the company that Vkit hkB> in-^ 
stead of discovering a concern for his honour and f^ea* 
sure^ and attending to the duties of my office.'*-' I refer^ 
likewise^' said the steward^ * to yout neglecting the d^* 
book^ and to your not carrying his letters^ or delivering 
his notes^ according to the directions given to you.* In* 
deed he complains of the careless manner in which yon' 
address him^ the inattention you betray when he speakt 
to you^ and the impatience you manifest^ whUe you con- 
tinue in his presence. He says^ that your respect and 
gratitude with regard to him consist merely in external 
ceremonies and flattering words 5 and that^ far from show- 
ing any sensibility to the honour and happiness of serving 
such a master^ there is not a person breathings for whom 

» 

you do not feel more esteem and affiection than you do 
for him.* 

* It has been observed before, that the duties of religion are 
not confined to those of private and public devotion. In epis- 
tolary correspondence, publications, general conversation, vi- 
sits, and travels, the regard due to God and to the souls of men 
ought never to be overlooked. With respect to the commis- 
sions we receive from our Divine Master, they include in them 
numerous instances of acting and refraining from action, which 
do not attract the regard of mankind, and even elude their 
observation, as is the case particularly of those instances which 
do not extend beyond the operations or emotions of the mind. 
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Upon hearing these charges^ the guilty domestic re- 
mained for a moment or two confused and silent. But 
recovering himself he observed^ that perfection of charac- 
ter ought not to be expected of him any more than of 
another, and that the misconduct imputed to hiva, con- 
sisted principally in violating the rules of etiquette, little 
afiecting the honour or interest of the superior, and in no 
wise injurious to the rights of other people. ' Finally, he 
added, that the duties which he practised, ^nd those only, 
really concerned the safety and wel&re both of individuals 
and 06 the public. 

- The steward shortly replied, that his master did not 
complain of his giving him few marks of cordial attach- 
ment and obedience, but of his giving him none at all; 
that as to the importance of the duties enjoined upon him 
in themselves or in their efiects, it was a subject which 
he had neither ability nor right to investigate; that the 
unquestionable reasonableness of the orders he received 
sufficiently entitled them to his regard ; and that it signi- 
fied little how many had cause to be satisfied with him; • 
while there was one who found such just cause for dissa^^ 
tisfaction— especially as that one possessed the strongest 
claim to satis&ction. ' 
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The aenr^t bavkig tiothkig tetlier to ui]ge in excuse 
kNT himflei^ the steward proceeded to warn bim very 
iauhifaHy of the fetal coasequences thdt we^ etuue, tf 
he persisted m his present iioe of ccmdact. * There is 
sot on earthj* said he^ '% character more forbeatiof, 
magnanimous, or generous, than our patron. But yon are 
exceecfingljr itaistaken, if joa think that be is so oom- 
pletd/ absorbed in attending to the i^hts of otbei^, as to 
forget his oivn; that be is so soiicitous for the ease and 
happiness of all around him, as to confound guUt with 
innocence; that his patience of wrong arises from e^fiiness 
of tetuper, or want of discernment $ and that loog-suiibr- 
ing is Ibrg^VeneSB. If he dismisses you from his servioe^ 
(trbloh, in the event of impenitenoe, is the least evil yoor 
can expect,) you lose at once all hope of the honourabie 
aaod lucrative situation that awaits each of his futhful de- 
pendatitB. As to obtaining another plaoe ; after behaving 

a 

thus iti toward so good a master, to whom can you refo 
for a character? or who, do you suppose, will be at the 
expanse ^ boarding and paying a servant^ whose pno* 
eipte k ts» to serv^ every 6ne> except lAk own master) 
Tou have prdbably saved some little matters in come* 
quence of your industry and economy | iMft Ihtae stoiea 
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IviiU be all mdMUsled bug before jaar life ends^ otnti^ 
ddring the mtnj y^n thtc are likely to be sitU befow 
fou. Wliat prospect^ then, have few okimatdy, but tbat 
af slarvatioii? I would adviie you, therefore, by all meani 
la «]»bc«oe the very ftrst oppOitfmity Khat preMots ttaelf 
for seeking reconciliation to your justly offended lord* 
and for behaving betier towiixk bidi in future. For your 
greater caution and enoonragemaot, 2 now infomi yoi^ 
that aM whieh I have laid. to you is by his order/ Witk 
iheee words he diaooiMed him. 

An address ao forcible as this could scarce^ foil of 
snakiBg aaoi^ inapraasion upon the culprit. But the eiect 
was of no long continuance. He still flattered himself^ 
that on account of his general good character, acceptable- 
ness^ and usefolness, even if a breach should be made be* 
tiv^een his lord and hiixn, (which he prepo^eroudy ima- 
gined to be highly improbable,) he could not miss of 
procBiteg sobsisteoce, by naeans either of his owti in^ 
dustry, or of charitable contribution. What conduced 
greasy to confirm him in the good opinicMi he eBtertaincMl 
of his merits and prospects was^ that he knew a multitude 
of domestics, who behaved as ill (to say the least) to 
tvery one> ^ he idid to his 8Dpeiior> and tfa^ twme of 
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them even ruined their own healthy circumstances^ and 
^utation^ bj a vicious course of life. Such was the 
corrupt state of morals among the lower orders at that 
time.'^ Compared with a conduct so deeply stained with 
moral pollution^ he thought his own to be nearly un- 
sullied. 

One incident^ notwithstanding^ gave him at times con- 
siderable uneasiness. A fellow-servant of his^ it seems^ 
had robbed the master of a large sum^ and having been 
detected^ brought to trials and convicted upon the clearest 
evidence^ was condemned to suffer the dreadful punish- 
ment of death.f Moved with compassion^ however^ for 

* Unhappily, at all times; and among the higher orders 
themselves, there are too many, who * regard man' as little as 
they ' fear God.' 

•f* It is not intended here to intimate, that a crime had be€a 
committed, which would have subjected the perpetrator to ca- 
pital punishment, if cbnvicted in a human court of justice; 
but some act or hahit of personal vice. The fact is, that im* 
morality, wdien it does not deprive a fellow-creature of his pro- 
perty, may yet be termed dishonesty, as robbing God of his 
right, and involves in it peculiar guilt, being a breach of the 
second, as well as of the first table of the law.. He, therefore, 
who is chargeable with it, though not exposed perhaps to a 
criminal process among men, is, in the view of Scripture and of 
an awakened conscience, reduced to a state not unlike that of 
a criminal condemned to death by the laws of his country. In 
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the miserable crimiiial^ bis injured lord determined to 
save birn, ' if' possible; 'whatever might be the cost, and 
employed a near relation of his for that purpose. This 
the benevolent and able interposer happily accomplish- 
ed; but hot without pains almost incredible. The cri- 
ibinal'Was not only pardoned^ but- restored to his formef 
situation in the house of his master. 
' From this time he became a quite different character 
fibm what he was before. His late fearful danger, and 
hiis wonderfld «scape> impressed his ihind as they ought. 
He abstained henceforth from vice and crime. He made 
it his object to practise every personal and social virtue. 
But the chief novelty relative to his pres^it naode of dis-^ 
position and behaviour, appeared in the cases where his 
master was concerned. Him whom he once regarded no 
further than he was compelled to do, and whose good« 
ness he had so notoriously abused, he now held in the 
highest esteem. Never could he speak to 'him, or of, 
him, without bearing in mind a most humble and grate- 
such a ease (and indeed in no other case of piilt) can * the se- 
cond death ' be escaped, bat by means of pardon ' through faith 
in the blood of Him whom God has set forth as a propitiation 
for sin.* 
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ftd leofie of hiB peculiar lavocirs^^eapeciaUy the j;Faii4. on»« 
To know and do tbe will of lus mercifol ^ron^ to pleasa 
and to serve the bene^tor before 4neiitioiie(^ were bu 
delight and aim in general $ and it w«s not wUhoot the 
deepeat vhame and the ixtost pungent grief^ that, in cob« 
aequeoce (^ Jus original Btate of ound and his fonaec 
habits^ he felt any reluctance to his dutj. 

This angular event exceedioglf eoibanassed the un- 
worthy dqiendant who is the subject of this aarrativey ia 
more ways than one. Hie steward^ ia tl^e coyne «f an-* 
other conversation with liim, observed^ that he had baea 
Gomaiittioned to state the interposition ef bk master'a 
coDQpassionate rdative* as the on]y ground of lorgiveneaift 
atid therefore urged a apee^ applioatioii to that illative. 
This he conceived to be inaoybstly ufiraa6enable> as k 
was placi^ hina on a level with a &lon^* and though hO 
at 4a6t complied witii the i«quifiation» yet his appUeatioa 



a The iireKgiouSi and the religiouB only in nainey however 
virtuous, compared with the vicious and unjust, are no more 
innocent, than the dishonest, compared with murderers. The 
fermcAr, no less tiian the lattci^, «fc^ in a legbl view^ liakle t& 
dOndeAiMtion ; the tetriUe effect of Which aekhter of thens 
«an «8ca|ie, except hf the aneroy af the Huliieiily Sai«pclg% 
through the Great Redeemer. 
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was lo cckA, ificoDBtaiit> and tnmslttit^ tfnrt it proved of 
ao avaiL Meanwhile k greatly chagrined him> that otut 
who had fbrmerlj been a nobber and a convict^ ^onld 
tiot only eqoai him in his boasted virtnes, bat eten pctt^ 
aett an additional excellence^ of which he was wholly dei^ 
titute. He did not n^lect so feir an opportnnify of dia^ 
playing thait skill in law and polftics^ to which> it seems^ 
be pretended. Upon this occasion he declaimed vehe* 
CDemly against the injndidoas exercise of cletnency^ fm«' 
puted the prevalence of crimes to the lax manner lA 
which criminal justice was of^en dbpensed^ and even ven- 
fnred to asseft, that the happy efiect of the lenity lately 
|hown> If it did not appear in the end (as he tefy ntudk 
feared it would) to be nothing move than hypocrisy> 
ought to be accounted rather an instance of good fortune^ 
than the result of prudence.^ Hert he produced many 
striking ex»!nf^ in which exten»6ns of mercy toward 
the guilty had been abused> and proved beyond contra- 

• Tbe spirit dltco^red in JMk^ xf, 1, 3, and 1t9, 30> still 
eomhdvtts In tht gelf-rig4it4*du«, snd will continue, so Inng ai 
the Si»rlp«am tpeak «oM«min$ * the righteOHflaess of Go4, 
ivfaich Is by fslth in ^ofs C1m4M: cAite sll tatd vepoit all tbam 
that IwKeve,' there bef«^ * iw» difi^reAea : fir all h«te «km«d| 
and coma short of the i^laiy of Ckd/ 
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diction^ that where an ingenuous mind continued to be 
wanting^ whatever the tendency of the royal grace, when 
displayed might be^ or whatever the efiect actually was 
in some cases^ the hardened offender, upon his release 
from prison, would return to his old course with as 
great avidity as ever, if not with greater. 

By these and the like reasonings, this truly ' unprofit* 
able servant' fortified his mind against the adoption of 
the only measure that could have led to recondliatioo 
and amendment.* 

He had persisted for some years in these 8entimeiita> 
and in this line of conduct, when his master sent for him 
to a country seat of his abroad, where he then chiefly 
resided. The offender (extraordinary as at may seem) 
obeyed the summons not only with tranquillity and firm- 
ness, but even with hope. On arriving near the place, 
be was not a little surprised at beholding the inmiense 

* A moral character, who is a stranger to real religion, may 
undoubtedly at length be truly awakened, arid feel the benign 
and sanctifying influence of the gospel, as well as an immoral 
character. Yet temptations to the neglect of true godliness 
attach to virtue and benevolence, notwithstanding their charms 
and usefulness, as well as to vioe and crime ; and it may stiU 
.be said, that soo^etimes ' publicans and harlots go into the 
kingdom of God, before' tb« self-ri|^hteouS4 
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tract of ground where this house stood/for the first time. 
It ipfinitelj exceeded ail he had ever heard of, in the 
beauty oi^ its soenery and the grandeur of its prospects* 
The fanujers xound the principal noansion^ who occupied 
the buildings in the way to it> abounded in land and 
cattle^ and seemed to be lords of manors themselves. 
But how* great was his wonder^ on learning that they 
.were no other than the faithful domestics of his master> 
who had thus liberally provided for them during the rest 
of their days ! Nothing could surpass his astonishment; 
except his envy and vexation. These emotions^ however; 
soon gave place to others of a different nature^ and in- 
conceivably stronger^ that were excited in him by seang 
bis master's residence^ and^ above all^ the appearance of 
his master^ into whose presence he came quicUy after. 

The reception he met with may be easily conjectured, 
•The satpe charges we^e laid against him> as those brought 
formerly by the stewardj and his replies were similar to 
those made before) but with a considerable abatement 
p[ the courage and confidence he then manifested. After 
a few observations in answer to tbem^ his lord continued 
his address as follows : 

f Tk^ concern I feel for the rights aod happines§ of 
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olhefsy Giimot vAth nMson te Mipit)MiBd to iiiekuie nn m»> 
qiuesoiBnce ki my disfposkittn «i- ttK>d6 of «Midwft> iMniiiit 
to defeat th» olsjeOl of Itsit coticttti ' M pW ita Hy iNrhet^ )ft« 
^Hspositidn and cDndttcc iiti|^ & kifid df gallt, liat is pe- 
CQliariy «iin&taiiil and \iupttttM. W«tte I tftmety i» sob^ 
mit to the treimwst I have neoelved f^oMi yoiUj md tiiu<A 
inove iv>^e I to rvfwofd it f6 tiie manner in wMeli I MH 
tfociistoified to reeom^^se true md ttflkrttoiMite ttt«aei»- 
fi^tit, I «lMMitd not only fetidi^r « jgv^id Injury to tty#e]( 
b«it present ft tM»v«frfbl cbM»<?ie to the imtttttkMi «f my 
IdYe to jusdee and bemevoleKM5e> by «kicoi£Ni|i;kig ^Qst it 
requital of tbem. 

' Yoti pt«Mirtied VitVMlly Hb tmhvrii^ wy Hmlty 4fid ^^ 
beraatty tortrardt a d^>endatit^ ^>ffi:e g«Alty and dlNtflK:tol 
to tm^ but now grat«fiiil and ««ak«i. Had y«i« baab 
aw«re> that tfae crinae of disbonesly to a aM«iar> afid diat 
of bat>ttfMiMy witbbddifig f^am bkvi tba tinM> iba dilt- 
gt^nea, afid tba kyre> to whkb he fe «ftHttod> £ffei: tti&fb 
!n the degree tbafi iti tbe nature of their atrocity, ytm 
would iMive rejoiced tit, and bate endeavoored t6 prdlSt 
by that fenrty and generosHy : yoft WonM hate cttrtrtdeN 
cd your exemption from punishment itrthet as a matttt* 
^ filvoiQr« than as an undoubtexi right, Ai ^ oaia liow 



Stands^ you bave noit only octg^lectod U> adopt the only ex-^ 
fis^nt vlucii coidd have restored you to my favQvir> 
and sujpjpUed the essential defect im ther motive of your 
boasted reg^d for your e^uak^ iipfeqior^ ajpd supetioxii 10 
geueraU but have lanentaJbly Med in the regjard itself^ 
by the vo^fM and qriiel treatment of your reformed fel* 
I9W servant. The abuse of a beneficent act by a disin- 
gjeouQus mind> affords bo aigument against the nte of it> 
when it is so circunostanced^ a» emijsently to tend to the 
pcoduction and the promotioo of an ingenuous nvnd.* 

' Upon what ground do you venture to deny the Icppot- 
.tance of re<}uirement5> the equity of which you do nol 
dispute^ in opposition to my judgment and authority? 
Your enor is as htaX, as your audacity is criminal f Had 
;)roa duiy attended on my person^ you would have essen- 
tially promoted your own boaour and interest> and im^ 

* In Uie gospeiy the bivine Being makos all his terror^ «• 
well as ' all his goodness, pass before' us. 

f The objects of a divine faith, devotional exercises, and re- 
ligious remarks, whether made incidentally, or in consequence 
•Af premedi&atioik mi dlsfl^ga, (whatBver the iffeUjgious world 
may thintc of themO tend materially to promote the Interests 
of morality, and are of the utmost importance to the welfare 
-ol iauMftal sobIs. 
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proved in ability and disposition to help others^ as well stil 
have honoured and gratified me. The letters and notes 
which you neglected to carry as directed^ contmned not 
only matters ^hich I have very much at hearty but also 
matters of the highest moment to' the very people^ Whom 
having served in some incomparably more minute re- 
spects, yoti think so extravagantly of your character. In 
"fine, those precepts and prohibitions of mine which yoti 
disregarded on afccount of their revolting nature, were 
enjoined hot more for my pleasure, than for your safety 
land interest. 

' It remains for me to inform you, that the opportunitj^ 
for reconciliation and amendment is gone -for ever. The 
scene which you witnessed in coming hither, will have 
iacquainted you with the loss you sustain, in being dis- 
tiiissed from my service. But the evil is without remedy. 
You have, I know, been paid your wages up to the pre- 
sent moment. Equity requires that I should henceforth 
abandon you to those whom you have regarded to the 
jieglect of. me. Let them reward you.*. 

The miserable delinquent was instantfy ordered ftway 
from the presence and the residence of his justly incensed 
master. As he passed along, he could not avoid some- 
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times casting a glance^ with unprofitable regret^ on the 
happy tenants^ aniong whom he recognized the old stew- 
ardj with many others who had once been his com- 
panions. He had even the mortification to recollect in 
one of thehi the individual whom he had known a crimi- 
ml, and under sentence of death. To increase his mi- 
sery^ an occurrence^ the evil arising from which might 
have been foreseen and provided against^ prevented his 
return to the country where he had lived in service be- 
fore^ and also his availing liimself by remittances of the 
savings on which he had placed such undu6 reliance. 

Glad would he now have been^ to have become a de- 
pendant on one of those whose equal he had once been ; 
but no one had the power^ if he had had the inclinatiouj 
to hire him.^ In this extremity^ he withdrew to a spot^ 
where the people proved tp be not only strangers^ but 
enemies. After treating him in the most opprobrious 
and injurious manner> they seized upon his person^ and 
imprisoned lum for life. 

• Luke xiii. 28. Isa. Ixv. 13, 14. 
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kl^ csBTAin KIV9 Qot oolj possessed cxtiaordioarf 
BDcaofi lor fM-cMEOotiog the bappioew of bis subjects^ bu^ 
diUgeptly availed biipaclf of (bose neaoB. H» power^ 
whicb w9 absolute* solely eaaUed bim to execute Ua 
.lim> jiMlj and be«evoleot pro^acts^i wkh greater certamty^ 
fi»|iiei9(^> and a^eed. His imnaBse wealth, qb ewMj 
proper o(casioix» bealowed affluence, aa irai as relieved 
ifeidigedoii or alleviated distress; k was made the itistnft- 
metU of exeantMlnDg bb subjects from the burden of ooa- 
Inbatisg eitbev.lD bia subsisteoce, or to the snpport of bil» 
.d^tjr^ k fiimisbed* in short, the reaouroes bom wbicb 
he made valuable presents to thousands of the lower or^ 
ders in the state, who had equal access to his presence 
and his fevours with those of the higher orders. 

That a prince of this eminence and character should 
baye loyal and affectionate people, creates no surprise. 
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In fact^ among some of them> his distinguished greatness 
and merits were the favourite themes of cursory remark> 
and of protracted discussion. Scarcely did they ever see 
or speak to one another, without introducing something 
to his praise. They seldom terminated a meeting held 
for business before honourable mention had been made 
of him. Even in their parties of pleasure, an allusion 
to his greatness or goodness was thought to improve, not 
interrupt, the hilarity of the moment. 

But it was at the seasons agreed on by them for the 
express purpose of conversing about him, that their es- 
teem for him and their attachment to him shone forth 
with the brightest lustre. These seasons were not con- 
£ned to twice or thriqe a year, like those at which the 
people of other countries may be supposed to honour 
their sovereigns with their particular notice, when the 
anniversary of a royal birth, or of a coronation, returns. 
The portions of time employed in this way by the loyal- 
ists of whom I am now speaking, recurred frequently in 
some instances 5 and where they did not, the want of op- 
portunity, not of inclination, was the caase.* At these 

* The pious of low degree can scarcely, perhaps, meet toge* 
ther at one another's houses, for ' godly conference,' at any 

H 
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times, as the company came prepared^ the individuals 
who spoke were less at a Idss for suitable matter^ through 
want of recollisction. Even those who through incapa- 
.dty or timidity were most accustomed to keep silence^ 
could not avoid saying something on the delighful topic^ 
' out o( the abundance of their hearts.* Those whose 
knowledge and eloquence best qualified them for speak- 
ing, caressed themselves with their usual fluency and 
vivacity : but they spoke with a view to the honour of 
the prince and the good Of their fellow-subjects, not to 
ieed their own vanity. As all took similar interest in 
the theme, no one was likely either to experience weari- 
ness, or to occasion it ; and as what was said proceeded 
not from speculation or compliment, but from observa^ 
tion and feeling, inaccuracies did not ofiend the judici- 
ous, nor did prolixity fatigue the volatile. Indeed, they 
were each of them so much in the habit of inquiring 
into the acts of the king 5 of noticing the particulars of 
his conduct — especially toward themselves j and of re- 

other time except on a sabbath-evenings now and then, during 
the summer. Real Christians who are * rich in this world,' can 
of course meet on other days, and oftener, for the same pur- 
pose. 
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Electing on the discoveries made by them relative to this 
sabject in their retirements, that the conversation was in 
little danger of wanting either variety or importance. A 
successor in speaking seldom ^ikd of receiving an acces- 
sion of light and warmth from his predecessors. In shorty' 
however they might differ in abilities or station, a sense 
of equal dependence upon the sovereign, of obligation to 
hinl, and of expectation fi'om him, produced among 
them somewhat of that freedom of speech, which exists 
among brethren.* 

The parties consisting of these worthy persons as- 
sembled, of course, in different places. Their numbers, 
too, differed widely, according as remoteness or proximity , 
of abode, and other circumstances, rendered attendance 
convenient for individuals. They were all of them, how- 
ever, of one mind and of one heart. I must likewise 
add, that their conferences usually ended with drawing 
up, with unanimous consent, an address to the monarch, 
expressive, in the strongest terms, of their admiration, 

* The practice, or at least the true spirit, of religious con- 
versation, it is to be feared, prevails less in these times, than 
it did a century or two ago, and especially in the apostolic age. 
But its obligations, pleasures, and advantages, remain unal- 
tered. 
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confidence^ and gratitude towards him— with uniting irt 
schemes for the promotion of loyalty and benevolence, 
whenever an opportunity presented itself — and with bitter 
reflections upon themselves^ notwithstanding their warm-* 
est zeal^ for their lamentable deficiency in duty and afi[ec- 
tion.* 

The excellent qualities of the prince, who was in these 
instances thus duly appreciated — the equity and utility of 
his laws — ^and the signal as well as frequent services ren- 
dered by him to every individual of his subjects^ would 
have produced, it is natural to imagine^ the same senti- 
ments and spirit throughout his dominions. But this most 
reasonable supposition was by no means realized, in that 
part of them which is now under consideration. Not- 
withstanding all were witnesses of his glorious acts, and 
indebted to his royal bounty, more or less, in a great va- 
riety of ways, yet because he did not exercise it in per- 
son, it was the practice of too many to praise the deed, 
not the doer J the benefit, not the benefactor 5 the instru- 

* Reli^ous conversation is the only medium through which 
the proper effect of religious principles upon a man's own 
heart can be known, or (with the divine blessing) become pro- 
fitable to others. But such conversation, without a suitable 
conduct, will prove vain. 
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ment^ not the agent ; the servant^ not the master. The 
reflections which they made in private, and the conversa- 
tions which took place at their several meetings, tended 
to this issue. So far were they from speaking to the 
credit of the king themselves, that tliey would scarcely 
endure to hear any observation to that effect, except they 
happened to be present at the delivery of some harangue 
respecting him by a public speaker. This did occur oc- 
casionally at least — such speeches, it seems, having be&n 
ordered to be pronounced at stated and at other times, 
in every part of that country, by the monarch himself, 
out of regard not only for his own rights, but for the be- 
nefit of the community. When, however, on account of 
his excellences, of his history, or of the transactions of his 
reign, whether they related to individuals, or to the peo- 
ple at large, was attempted to be given, the hearers in 
question felt no more emotion, than if he had been a fo- 
reign prince, or one long since dead, or rather one who 
never existed at all. In short, if ever tliey mentioned him 
themselves, it was only to pay him a cold and hackneyed 
compliment, or perhaps to make his name the vehicle of -■ 
expressing some feeling, by no means honourable either 
to their understanding or to their hearts. 
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After this representation of them> it is hardly necessary 
to remark, that to obey or serve him was a matter the 
furthest from their thoughts ; that if they denied them- 
selves in any instance, it was not for his sake) and tiiat if 
they at any time performed his will, it was only because 
his will happened to coincide with their own. 

It wilt cause no wonder to be told, that these un- 
worthy subjects regarded their loyal countrymen with an 
evil eye. They charged them sometimes with dastard- 
liness, servility, and adulation j at other times with indo- 
lence. 'Instead,' said they, ^ of wasting so many pre- 
cious hours in these idle conferences, you bad better ap- 
ply them to the puiposes of promoting your own person- 
al convenience and improvement^ the relief c^ the in- 
digent and distressed^ the comfort and aggrandisement of 
families, or the security and prosperity of the state.* In 
vain did the accused plead in defence of their conduct the 
extraordinary merit of a prince, whose talents and virtues 
were as eminent as his station, whose absolute power 
was a source of good unmingled with evil, and who ex- 
tended to all his subjects, in a greater or less degree, those 
privileges and favours, which, under other sovereigns, are 
confined to a few : in vain did they urge, thai loyalty and 
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gratitude were generally accounted * n^oral excellences^ 
and that when exercised towards a great and good sove- 
reign, they must invariably recommend and assist the 
promotion of the coniaion good— *tbat being bia object : 
in vain> finally, did they challenge iiiiqQiry into the pro- 
priety and usefulneea of their own condiact.^ Their op- 
ponents still insisted^ that there were no attentions, of 
consequence due to. the king, which were not induded 
in rendering service to themselves and to their fellow- 
citizens. They would not yield even to the authority of 
the laws and of the royal edicts, which were proved 
plainly to assert and to point out many other obligations.! 

* Happy is that professor of reli^on, who can, appeal to 
those around him that it is his habitual aim to reg^ard ' what- 
soever tbin^ are pure, lovely, and of good veport !' 

f A conviction 6i the Scriptures' being tl>e word of God, 
faith in Christ, and attention to private and public devotion, 
are more closely connected witb the knowledge and perform- 
ance of the duties relative to active life, than many are aware 
of. Beside the obligations just enumerated, there are likewise 
those of attending to the spirit of religious duties ; to the con- 
flict with temptation, whether external or internal ; to the pro- 
motion of the principles, experience, and practice^of real piety; 
and to the subjection of the influence which the present world 
has upon us to that of the yKorld to come. Whatever may be 
thought of these obligations by the irreligioHi, both reason and 
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There was one transaction in particular^ about which 
the two parties differed more widely than they did con- 
cerning any other. It related to the forgiveness, reform- 
ation> and subsequent prosperity of certain criminals, who 
had been under sentence of death. It seems^ that in 
this affair the king had taken his measures so well> as to 
exercise clemency^ and at the same time to secure the 
ends of justice— to save the offender without injuring 
the community — ^to grant impunity for having violated 
the laws^ and also to promote obedience to them — in 
fine> to lay a foundation for rendering a number of mi- 
serable delinquents not only safe^ but even happy, and 
that no less in their character than in their circum- 
stances.* 

The anti-loyalists declared that they saw nothing ex- 
traordinary in this act of grace, or in this trait of gene- 
rosity: they pretended that the sovereign was obliged 
to forgive the penitent — that the tendency of gentleness 
to soften the obdurate was no new discovery — and that 
nothing was more reasonable than to reward merit. 

the Bible show that they are most important parts of the duty 
owin^ both to God and man. 

* See the clear, complete, and striking account of redemp- 
tion by Christ, JRoin. iii. 80, &c. 
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The friends of the king, however, justly replied, that 
the claim of penitence to forgiveness was not true in the- 
ory, nor admitted by the generality of governments in 
practice — that clemency was exercised by most sove- 
reigns at the expense of justice 5 for which reason, the 
exercise of it with a due regard to justice was truly ad- 
mirable — that it was not the tendency of mercy to pro- 
duce true repentance, which they had declared to be 
novel, but the effectual securing of that consequence — and 
that the idea of merit was incompatible with the mere 
discharge of duty 3 much more with the neglect and vio- 
lation of it.* They therefore with reason maintained, 
that the union effected between justice and mercy in the 
act of forgiveness j between the exemption of offenders 
from punishment and the certainty of its being rightly 
improved by them; between the bestowment of the 
highest favours upon them and securing their obedience 
to the laws in future, slione with peculiar brightness, 
amid the numerous glories of this reign. They thought 
it particularly entitled to the admiration of all the king's 

* * The word preached will not profit' any one without 
' faith ;' but ' the belief of the truth/ which always exists 
where the word is accompanied by the Spirit, never fails to 
sanctify the heart and life. 

H 2 
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subjects^ though, doubtless, more especially of those 
who needed and enjoyed the benefit of this wonderful 
scheme.* 

While the loyal party thus justified and recommended 
their sentiments on this interesting topic, they did not 
neglect to remonstrate with the disaffected on the false- 
hood and baseness of their ofHnions in general relative to 
their concerns with the kingj reminding them at the 
same time of the terrible effects that might result to 
them from the king's displeasure, if ever their speeches 
should reach the royal ear. In making these faithful re- 
presentations, they were influenced by a regard both for 
the rights of the crown, and for the safety of their delud- 
ed fellow-subjects. But the latter could not be brought 
to discuss the topics seriously 5 and they engaged in the 
controversy merely for the purpose of displaying talent, 
or for amusement. They firmly adhered to the absurd 
principle, that the sovereign had no rights distinct from 
those of. his subjects, except certain forms of etiquette to 
be observed towards him. Conscious, therefore, of not 
omitting these cerenK>nies, and recollecting the services 

* But what loyal sutgect of the Heavealy Sovereign amoD|^ 
men is not included in the number? 
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they had rendered both to individuals and to the ot^tioa, 
they professed theniadv^ to have not only no ground for 
dreading the resentment of the monarch) but even a just 
claim to a distinguished place in his favour. The benefits 
which they received in common with the loyalists^ and 
which the latter urged as causes of alarm to them, con- 
sidering their ingratitude, they converted into pledges of 
security and of happy results; asking at the same time, 
with a smile expressive of contempt and insult, whether 
the grievances and wants under which their antagonists 
wercpermitted to labour by the sovereign^ notwithstand- 
ing his power, were manifestations of his extraordinary 
love? To this sarcasm the others answered, that subjects 
were sometimes very properly, if not necessarily, kept 
ignorant of state secrets-— that the king had graciously 
promised to give them shortly a satisfactory explanation 
of his conduct — that id the mean time he frequently 
. granted them relief and assistance — ^and that in due sea- 
son they expected to receive the full benefit of his won- 
derful power and friendship. 

Biat these considerations, though consoling to them- 
selves, did not convince their aSversaries. They endea- 
voured, therefore, to counterbalance the unsuccessfolness 
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of their loyal and benevolent efforts to render othen 
good subjects^ by the increased manifestation of their own 
title to that character; and to seek for the maintenance 
of their patience and cheerfulness in private meditation^ 
and social intercourse with each other. 

For some time^ dunng the disputes aforesaid^ that part 
of the country had been in a most perilous state. Great 
numbers of robbers were dispersed over it^ in bands larger 
or smaller^ under their respective leaders, all of whom, 
obeyed the commands of a single chief. The magistracy* 
with its utmost wisdom* power* and activity, was unable to 
withstand^ much more to subdue them; and though the 
king himself could undoubtedly have collected sufficient 
strength not only to put a stop to their ravages* but to 
exterminate them* yet he had his reasons for not interfer- 
ing at present.* In this part of his dominions^ therefore* 
they were permitted to continue their depredations. Ac- 

* The infidel considers the cause assigned in the Scriptures 
for the infliction of death (whichsoever of its innumerable host 
of instruments may be employed to produce it) upon manlcind, 
as insufficient ; but he himself assigns none, except that to die 
is to pay the debt of nature. He forgets, however, that it may 
be fairly asked. How came^iature to contract s.ich a debt? Or 
how can a just Being exact the payment of a debt that was ne- 
ver contracted? -^ 
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'Cordingly^ they infested eveiy city and village in it. 
There was not an individual^ of either sex, of whatever 
rank, fortune, age, talents, or character, whom they did 
not threaten to assault. Their practice was to seize upon 
a native, and having stripped him of all he possessed, to 
turn him out of his habitation in the most destitute con- 
dition. They sometimes treated whole groups of people 
in this manner at once ^ but their usual mode was to fall 
upon persons singly, at different times, and in di^rent 
places. Thus the inhabitants of this unhappy territory, 
whether disloyal or loyal, shared the same fate ! 

When the calamity in question befell any one, he re- 
paired with as much speed as possible to the sovereign, 
who resided at the time in another part of the kingdom. 
This was the uniform practice of the sufferers, agreeably 
to an edict which his majesty had issued to that pur- 
pose.* It so happened, that several of the two parties 
before mentioned arrived at the palace almost at the 
same moment. They were in the hall of audience, 
awaiting the royal pleasure rejecting their future desti- 
nation, when the. king entered, accompanied by his great 
officers of state, and ascended the throne. 

* * The spirit shall return to God who gave it.' 
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Instead of addressing the persons newly arrived^ at was 
expected^ bis majesty ordered one of his secretaries to 
fetch a book> which he described. Upon its production, 
it was opened and read. To the utt^ aatoniahment of 
the strangers present, it was found to contain their own 
names and late residences— -what each had said concern- 
ing the sovereign, on dif^ent occasions— the times when 
— the places where— ^and in whose company—- the senti- 
ments were uttered. 

Among other remarks that appeared by the records to 
have been made, were the following :— 

' The king is the oldest of sov^^gns. He has seen 
many come into life and depart out of it. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the amazing length of his reign, his intel- 
lectual and active powers retain to the full their original 
vigour.* 

' The empire of his majesty is by fiir the largest ever 
known. Were the most extensive dominions celeVated 
in history to be added together, it would greatly exceed 
the sum.* 

' The king owes his regal authority neither to policy 
nor to conquest ; neither to hereditary right, nor to the 
election of the subjects.* 
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' The king is the only prince of whom it can be truly 
said in eveiy sense of the exprea»ion^ that he is the ^ fa- 
ther of his people.* 

'The klng*8 power is the most absolute of any: k 
has always been so— it must always remain so^ as long 
as he lives. He cannot be surprised by artifice, nor over- 
come by force. Were all the inhabitants of his populous 
and spacious territories to become traitors, and to rise 
against him in a body, he would find means to render 
their efforts fruitless. He is, therefore, invulnerable ei- 
ther by sedition or rebellion, either by partial insurrec- 
tioo, or by a revolutionary movement. He is no less 
secure from the machinations and attacks of foreign 
enemies. Yet what right does he retain which his peo- 
ple can justly claim as their*s?'^ 

' The king's talents are proportionable to the super- 
eminence of his station. He excels his subjects in en- 
dowments, as much as in rank. He surpasses the wisest 
and most able princes in knowledge and in ekx^uence.' 

' The character of the king equals his talents. He 
possesses every princely vif tue, without its kindred &il- 

• ' Who woiiW not fear thee, O King of nations? for to thee 
doth it appertain.' 
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ing or vice. He is majestic^ yet condescending ; he is 
familiar^ yet he preserves his dignity. He is just without 
severity, and merciful vi^ithout weakness. His oath, and 
even his word, is inviolable. His goodness passes all 
bounds. Nor are the excellences of his^ private character 
inferior to those of his public one.' 

' When the greatest, the most splendid, and the most 
important efiects are to be produced, the king himself 
acts.**^ In other cases, he employs agents and instru- 
ments. Still they are under his superintendence and con- 
trol. When they attempt to act without him> they al- 
ways act wrong in one respect or another. Whenever 
they act right, it is he who suggests the scheme^ and 
even assists in its execution. The wisdom of the states- 
man, the sagacity of the judge, the skill of the general, 
and the valour of the soldier, would not be what they 
are, without him. It is he also who inspires and ani- 
mates the arts of peace, from which proceed the necessa- 
ries, the conveniences, and embellishments of life to his 
subjects.' 

• The works of creation, the course of nature, together with 
the miraculous deviations from it, the scheme of redemption, 
^nd the influence of the Holy Spirit in sanctificatioo, are the 
direct operauons of tbe JDeity. 
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' Instead of the king*s subsisting at the expense of his 
people^ or owing the support of his crown and dignity to 
their contributions, there is not one of them, from the 
lowest to the highest^ whom he does not ' daily load 
with his benefits.' When they make presents to him, 
they only repay him a part of that which is his own; 
and even that is employed by him in promoting their 
own benefit, and the benefit of their fellow-^subjects. 
All the profit he derives from it is the honour of being 
known and acknowledged to have rendered his depend- 
ants good and happy. Such is the immensity of his 
riches, and such the exuberance of his liberafity ! No 
evil can happen through a private or public, a domestic 
or a foreign foe, without his direction or permission ; and 
with respect to his loyal subjects, he "will cause ' all 
things to work together for good.' 

' Where is there a sovereign like him, whose know- 
ledge and power no incorrigible ofiender can escape; 
who treats the rich and the poor, not according to their 
circumstances, but ' according to their works 5 who ex- 
ercises mercy, and promotes the ends of justice in the 
same act; from whom the worst of criminals may hope 
for pardon in case of penitence; who can reclsum as well 
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at forgive; who refuses his aid for this purpose to none 
that ask him 3 and who has acted this gracious part in so 
great a number of instances^ that one of the most flou- 
rishing regions of his empire is peopled with ^ch cha- 
racters?' 

Of this nature^ it appeared bj the records^ had been 
the sentiments expressed by one and another at their so- 
cial meetings^ respecting the sovereign. The following 
passages that were read^ relate to their private concerns 
with him^ and the dispositions felt by them in ccmse- 
quence toward him^ according as they were disclosed at 
similar meetings. 

* I owe my all to him. He is my guide and my pro- 
tector> my supporter and my deliverer.' 

' Which of us may not say the same?^ exclaimed every 
one present. 

* I was a criminal under sentence of death. He made 
the greatest sacrifices^ to render my pardon consistent with 
justice. I was an enemy to him and to his laws: he 
brought me to a better mind.' 

' [^Mem. The whole company united in making the 
same •acknowledgments.]' 

^ His law is holy^ and the commandment hdy, and 
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jiutj and good: I delight in his law after the inward 
man : but I find too often a law> that when 1 would do 
good, evil is present with me. O that my ways were di- 
rected to keep his statutes !' 

' ^Mem. The exclamation was loudly repeated by every 
one in the room.]' 

* Let as aim,' said ,* ' to circulate the knowledge 
of his great and good acts among the people > to promote 
the cause of loyalty in conjunction with the good of our 
fellow subjects; and more especially, to set examples 
ourselves of obedience to the laws. Let us exert and 
deny ourselves for these purposes *, applying to our rever« 
ed and bdoved sovereign, and depending upon him £or 
the requisite aid.* 

' We cordially agree to these motions/ was the una- 
nimous reply. 

Here followed a list of schemes concerted for these 
purposes, and afterwards carried into effect — at least to a 
certain extent. The individuals who took part in their 
i^mation, or execution, were particularly described. 

* N.B. The names and other circumstances necessary to 
desi^ate a proposer or an approver were recited, having been 
carefully inserted. 
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^ The king,* says — — , ' is deserving of nay profound 
submission, and of my fullest confidence. I can declare, 
from my own experience, that his word is a ' tried word/ 

The place resounded with ^ Each of us can affirm the 
same.' 

The next particular recorded was an ode in praise of 

the monarch -, composed by , proposed to be sung 

by , and joined in with transport by all present. 

The speeches and actions thus read by the secretary 
on this important occasion, it will be readily supposed, 
formed but a small part of those that had been entered 
in the book, and which were recited. The minutes of 
what passed at other conferences, and in other com- 
panies, were also read, and found to be similar in sub- 
stance to the foregoing. The surprise of the loyalists 
present, to whom these rehearsals related, was extreme, 
when they heard themselves so accurately described, to- 
gether with what they had said and done^ as also the 
times and the places. Some of the particulars they re- 
collected, while others had entirely vanished from their 
memories. Their joy of course was equal to -their won- 
der, as they now stood in extraordinary need of the king's 
bounty. He was pleased in the end to express in the 
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most condescending and gracious terms his approbation 
of their conduct, and assigned to each of them ample 
possessions in the fairest part of his dominions, where he 
himself chiefly resided. — Far different was the lot of 
their fellow exiles. Minutes had likewise been taken of 
what had been said or transacted at their meetings : by 
which it appeared, that their conversation and actions, 
whether at home or abroad, whether they met together 
incidentally or by appointment, related to any subject 
rather than to the great and good qualities of the prince, 
their connexions with him, their dependance upon him, 
their obligations to him, or their expectations from him.* 

Among other particulars concerning them, the follow- 
ing were read, as noticed by the^^riter. 

' In the whole of this long interview, the king's name 
never occurred once, except in a way not proper to be 
mentioned.' 

* During this conversation,' (reference being made by 
the book to anpther occasion,) ' the king's name was in- 
deed not improperly introduced several times, but with 
one or another of these remarkable circumstances : — 

* How is it possible that any should properly make the Deity 
the topic of their discourse, or the object of their actions, who 
do not so much as * think upon his name?* 
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' Not one observation accompanied the mention of itj 
except a trite complimentary phrase^ spoken in a way 
that indicated no esteem or zeal for him whatsoever.' 

' The name was mentioned, but without the notice of 
the company, or even of the speaker/ 

' The mention of it furnished the persons present with 
a subject for groundless and unprofitable disputation.' 

' The introduction of the same name was followed by 
a gloomy silence, weariness, contempt, or displeasure, on 
the part of different hearers,' 

' [Miero. The principles subjoined, though not dis- 
tinctly avowed, evidently governed their conferences and 
undertakings.]' 

' The king, by employing agents and instruments, and 
even the same agents and instruments, for such a length 
of time, instead of appearing and acting himself, has 
transferred his claim to regard from himself to them.' 
• ' The king's own performances (as some style them) 
are so antiquated, that it is doubtful whether he was the 
author of them or not 5 at least, it is questionable whe- 
ther all obligation to respect him as such, has not long 
since ceased.' 

' It is enough to acknowledge the excellences of the 
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king, when called upon b^ public authority. If they are 
at all adverted to, on other occasions, it should be done 
without amplification, either in the thoughts or in con- 
versation ', the subject not being calculated to affi)rd en« 
tertainnnent or instruction/ 

' The observance of forms, without regard to substance, 
is sufficient, whenever they relate to the king.' 

' The king's laws are adequately obeyed, when those 
of them are obeyed which please his subjects, or tend to 
their present interest.* 

' There are very few cases, if any, in which it is not 
incumbent, upon the king to show mercy to ofienders-^ 
especially when their offences relate chiefly to himself. 
He is particularly bound to do so, if they apply to him for 
mercy, when they are upon the point of undergoing pu* 
nishment. There was therefore no occasion for his adopt* 
ing any measure by which he might grant a ^ee pardon, 
and yet secure the ends of justice. Of course thai 
scheme which is said to reflect such lustre upon his ta* 
lents, character, and benevolence, was not wanted.** 

* According to the positions laid down by some persons, 
there certainly was no necessity for the gospel— -that is, for re- 
demption by Christ Jesus » 
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' Finally^ when the king passes an act of grace in &-* 
TOur of a condemned malefactor^ it is enough for the lat- 
ter to admit the truth of the fact. He is under no obli* 
gation to examine the circumstances under which it was 
passed^ or to receive it with any feeling of admiration^ 
contrition^ and gratitude^ or even of joy. At leasts if he 
experiences these emotions at the moment^ there is no 
occasion for their becoming the principles of his future 
conduct^ or for his cherishing them to that end^ by fre- 
quently reviewing the circumstances before referred to. 
If he reforms his conduct^ he is not obliged to the king 
on that account^ though to the royal grace he owed both 
the opportunity and the motive for such reformation : * on 
the contrary^ he converts the act of grace Itself into the 
payment of a debt^ and even leaves the king in arrears to 
him$ insomuch that were the king to take him into his 
very palace, and load him with riches and honours^ he 
would only be satisfying a just claim. 
- Such were the extracts read by the king's secretary. 
When these recitals were finished^ accompanied as they 
were, like thfe former, with the circumstances of time, 

' * Those whom the Holy Spirit sanctifies are still more iii'o 
debted to the King of heaven. 
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ptkice> person> and associates^ the confusion and terror of 
the individuals concerned may be naore easily imagined 
than described. They had often said within themselves,* 
if not to one another, * The king neither sees, nor regards 
us ', he will neither do good, nor do evil -, he has forsaken 
the part of his dominions where we live/ To find, then, 
their great mistake, at such a time, and in such a situa- 
tion, how horrible! The sovereign, looking sternly at 
them, in a voice like thunder, demanded what they had 
to urge in their defence. They remained speechless — 
except so far as related to lamentations and supplications. 
But these availed them nothing. They were sent away 
into a region desolate and dark, where they were con- 
tinually exposed to every kind of evil and ii^jury, as long 
as they continued in existence. 

It may perhaps appear mysterious, that the king should 
have obtained such correct and extensive information con- 
cerning the words and actions of both these classes of 
subjects.! The happy loyalists, however, were informed, 
to their inexpressible admiration and delight, that while 

• Ezek. 8. 12.— Zeph. 1. 12. 

f No wonder of this kind can justly exist, where the Sove- 
reign is known to be omniscient. 

I 
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they held their meetings id private, not fVom the coflSdi* 
ousness of proposing to say or to do any thing which 
tended to cause fear or shame, but merely to avoid in- 
terruption and the appearance of ostentation, their sove* 
rteign had overheard all that passed. 

It was his singular custom, it seems, to go about in • 
disguise among the people, for this purpose. By similar 
means he became acquainted with what was spoken or 
transacted in the societies of the disloyal, whether great 
or small. By his order, the particulars, whatsoever their 
nature might be, were all inserted in a book, with a view 
to their being read and acted upon in due season. Little 
did Ihese opposite parties of subjects, when they lield 
their meetings, think of the cause they had for hope or 
fear, and the momentous consequences that would one 
day ensue ! 



iri 
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THE UNWILLING OFFENDER. 

Rom. vii. 20. 



A CERTAIN PERSON, who, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, was free from the ordinary sources of complaint, 
seemed notwithstanding habitually unhappy. Many at- 
tempts were made to discover the cause of his uneasi- 
ness} but they all proved fruitless. At length, one of his 
particular friends, with much difficulty, prevailed upon him 
to disclose the secret. His affliction, it appeared, arose 
from the consciousness of his having done wrong, though 
wnwiUingly j and still more, from his having no prospect 
of not repeating the wrong. 

The friend, on hearing this, was much struck with the 
tingularity of the case 3 and having noticed it, remarked, 
that disagreeable as the affair was in itself, he had reason 
to be comforted by the consideration, that he deserved 
pity rather than censure, from himself as Well as from 
others. The afflicted man replied, that though he ad- 
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niitted the truth of the observation in part, yet he could 
not justly affirm, that blame did not in some measure at- 
tach to his own conduct. ' But,* added he, * I cannot 
explain myself further, unless I was at home. The next 
time you do me the favour to visit me, I will endeavour 
to satisfy your curiosity.' 

The friend was not long, before he gave him an oppor* 
tunity of performing his promise. Having called upon 
him, and partaken of some refreshment, he was desired 
by the master of the house to walk up with him into the 
study. B,eing seated, the latter requested him to amuse 
himself with a book for a few minutes, while he looked 
over a letter which he had just received from a person of 
high rank, a particular benefactor of his, which might 
ossibly be of considerable importance. The friend at- 
tempted to do so 5 but he was almost immediately dis- 
turbed by an uncommon noise. LTpon looking toward 
his host, in order to discover the cause, to his unspeakable 
surprise, he observed him bearing all the marks of a per- 
son scuffling with a party of assailants — so far, at least, 
as could be judged by looks, gestures, and actions. His 
astonishment, however, was still greater, wlien he heard 
expressions drop from him at intervals to the following 
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purport: 'You shall not fold up the letter. — Take your 
finger off that line. — ^This is not the time, nor the place, 
for presenting those objects to me, if I ought to regard 
them at any time. — Who gave you leave thus to turn 
away my head, or to blindfold me? — What do you 
mean by shaking my hands in such a manner, that I can 
neither read, nor think properly?* — This scene lasted 
about a quarter of an hour. At length the letter was 
folded up by the host, and the struggle ceased.* 

^ What do you think of my case now?' said the master 
of the house. ' Does it not strike you, that I have some 
cause for my unhappiness?* — ' I am really so amazed and 
confounded,* replied the friend, ' that I know not what 
to think. That which seems most probable to me is, 
that the letter contains something which disordered your 

* Every portion of Scripture which is read at any time, ought 
to be accounted a letter from the Deity; and whoever aims 
tu possess himself of its meaning, spirit, and use, always en- 
counters more or fewer obstacles from temptation. He may 
be urged to close the book prematurely — to overlook passages 
of importance — to read without consideration— and to permit 
the intrusion of worldly if not of sinful imaginations and emo- 
tions. To these temptations, an irreligious character, in perus- 
ing the word of God, (supposing him to peruse it at all,) yields 
without resistance: not so the real Christian. 
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brain — ^at least for the moment. The adversaries whose 
supposed violence you have been so vigorously resisting, 
were certainly the creatures of your own imagination.. I 
saw none; and were it even possible for them to have 
eluded my sight, by what means did they enter) How 
did they retire? Whither ate they gone?' 

' As to the letter itself,' rejoined the host, * it contains 
nothing but w hat is perfectly reasonable, and advantageous 
upon the whole.* It therefore is not calculated to dis- 
order my fancy, nor to injure me in any other respect. 
I never enjoyed a better state of health in my life, than 
I do at present J and with regard to mental derangement, 
you will do me the justice to own, that at no time dur- 
ing which we have had intercourse with each other, whe- 

* Nothing can be more uniust, than the charge which is 
brought against the Scriptures of beiiifif hostile to human hap- 
piness. Tht*y cause no pain which is not salutary, and umler 
which I hey do not furnish support. Thpy forbid no pleasure 
w^iich is not pernicious, and for which they do not sub(;titute 
« better. They enjoin no duty, for the perf »rniaiice of which 
they do not pnunise and afford assistance. They best supply 
the vacuities that occur in the enjoyments of life, allnviaie its 
Bufferine^, and obviate its dangers. They contain the only 
proper antidote against the fear of death- In fine, they alone 
can aSbrd us a pledge of complete security and felicity for 
•ver. 
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ther by speech or actioo^ did you ever perceive the soaalj- 
e#t ^n of it ia me, prior to the late occurrence/ 

' Is it^ tiiei)^ a^ 9ccidetHi' ioquir^d the friepd^ ^ which 
Oiay never happen aggin?' 

' I cannot affirm that^' answered the afflicted mv?. 
^ I an) scarcely ever free frono some evil of this kind^ 
whether busy^ or at leisure. But it assails roe nopre par- 
ticularly, when I attempt to read or listen to any com- 
munication from the high personage whom I mentioned 
before ; to write an answer -, to execute any commission 
he gives me j or to make any sacrifiQe for his service.* 
Oh!' continued he, ^wh^ has this lUuslrious character 
done to merit such treatment from me? Who surpasses 
him, in intellectual endowaxents, in moral excellences, or 
in itcts of benevolence? I owe to his generosity the whole 
of what I possess. It will surprise you to hear, that I was 
once a wretched captive. He ransomed me at an expense 
which almost exceeds belief — and that at a time, when 
we were upon very ill terms, through my culpable beha- 

* Evil propensities aod antipAthios t4K> okfifx impede the real 
Christian in discharging the duty he ow«i to man; hut they 
oertainLy harass him moU in fitudyiog the Scripturos, in the 
i»xercif«e8 of prayer and praiie^ Aod in exentkig iin^ denying 
Himself for the sake of Christ. 
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viour.* He has even promised to render my fortune 
most splendid. Wretch that I am!* added he, striking 
his bosom, ' to present to him in such a mutilated state 
the most common oflfices of civility, respect, and gra- 
titude.* 

' Your history, connexions, and prospects, are singular 
indeed!' said the visitor. — * I hope you will not take my 
advice amiss -, but I do really think, that it would be pro- 
per for you to have recourse to medical assistance.' 

' My dear Sir,* replied the inviter, * the complaint doei 
not originate in my body, I can assure you. No helle- 
bore, with three times the virtue anciently ascribed to 
it, could do me good.* 

' I am sorry for it,* rejoined the friend. ' But one 
thing I am certain of^ namely, that your offences, as 
you style them, are involuntary, and therefore not im- 
putable to you, either by yourself or by others.* 

• With reference both to the fearful consequences of sin in 
the future state, to which the believer was once exposed, and 
that apostate nature to which he was once wholly subject, in 
hoping for complete deliverance, he is ' bought with a price ; 
not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ.' This glorious Person ' died for th« 
ungodly;* and when believers *were enemies,' they were recon- 
ciled to God by the de^h of his Son.' 
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' I admit/ said the afflicted person, ' that there is a 
sense in which I am to be pitied : yet, as I told you be- 
fore, I cannot altogethef exculpate myself from guilt. 
You will probably think as I do, when you have heard 
tlie origin of my lamentable case. — ^You must know, that 
in early life I formed certain unhappy connexions, on 
account of the resemblance which their dispositions and 
characters bore to my own. We were so intimate, that 
besides a frequent exchange of visits, I scarcely ever en- 
gaged in any affair, whether grave or jocose, in which 
they did not participate. Indeed we were so constandy 
together, that my hours of privacy were hardly free from 
them.* * 

• * Sin dwelleth in the pious themselves, though not always 
under the same form in different persons, or even in the same 
person. It dwells emphatically in all those who tolerate and 
encourag^e its prevalence; that is, in the irrelij^ious, and the 
religious only in name. It may reign in the imaginations and 
the passions, when it does not manifest itself by vice, or by 
crime. So far as relates to the omission of acts which are 
peculiar to religion, to the performance of them without at> 
tending to the spirit of piety, and to the neglect of those mo> 
tives which ought chiefly to constitute the basis of virtue, sin 
may be fondly cherished, and pertinaciously retained, notwith- 
standing it is regarded in other respects with horror and ab- 
horrence. 

I2 
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' A great revolution afterwards took place in my oiode 
of thinking and acting. In consequence of this^ I found 
it necessary to break off the connexions described. Ever 
unce that tirne^ 1 have experienced the violent treatment 
you witnessed. As I am uell acquainted with the un-' 
common powers of my former associates^ I cannot bat 
impute these acts of hostility to their malevolent and 
vindictive artifices j though I am unable to explain^ or 
even to conceive, the manner of operation. You see, 
then, that I am deserving of blame with respect to the 
origin of the evil.^ I must also acknowledge, with shame 
and sorrow, that notwithstanding the abundant cause I 
have to detest and to dread these enemies of my peace, 
yet whenever I meet tiiem, as I often do, I am not al- 
ways proof against their allurements and solicitations. 
Such is the danger of contracting evil habits!' 

The friend expressed his most cordial sympathy with 

• The real convert deserves blame on account of the stren^h 
and progress of apostate nature within him, during the time 
he was * in bis sins ' He is likewise culpable for the occasional 
prevalence of the evil principle, and the declining state of the 
good principle, within him, since his conversion. Whether be- 
fore or after this important change, the detriment RuffVred 
arises from neglecting or thwarting those means, to the use of 
which the promise of the Holy Spirit is attached. 
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the gentleman who was suiferiog so severely under tikis 
strange misfortune; and having lamented that he could 
not in any other way manifest his gratitude for the 
obliging, though painful, explanation given to him, lie 
took his leave. 

On returning home, and revolving in his mind the ex- 
traordinary particulars he had just seen and heard, k <x:- 
curred to him> that the distressed person might possibly 
obtahi a little relief by means of some innocent and pro- 
fitable amusement. A family of his acquaintance seemed 
to him to be well calculated for affording entertainment of 
this kind > the members of it having adopted the fashions 
of the world, without its vices or follies, and being in the 
habit of blending intelligence with pleasantry. Their vi- 
sitors were of course similar in character. To this family, 
therefore, the friend took the earliest opportunity of stating 
the case of the unhappy man) expressing, a wish that they 
would allow him to bring the person with him, if he could 
be persuaded to come. The family very readily agreed to 
the proposal;, and said that they should feel exceedingly 
happy in contributing to tlie comfort of the afflicted gen- 
tleman. 

Having succeeded thus far^ he recommended the vi^it 
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in question to the sufferer the first time he could meet 
with him. After some opposition^ he prevailed upon him 
to consent to it, and conducted him to the house. They 
experienced a most kind and hospitable reception. Beside 
the family, there happened to be there a considerable 
number of both sexes. With these they spent the even- 
ing, in agreeable and useful conversation on a variety of 
subjects. 

As their way home, after leaving the company, lay 
partly in the same direction, they did not separate for some ^ 
time. The friend took advantage of the circumstance, to 
ask his companion, what he thought of the people whom 
they had just quitted ? ' I entertain,* said he, * the highest 
opinion of their good sense, politeness, and generosity. 
The family, in particular, seems to consist of amiable and 
worthy characters.* — ' They do not appear,* rejoined the 
friend, * to be ever harassed by the fell practices of mis- 
chievous intruders, like those that invade your privacy.' — 
' No/ answered the companion ; * and I should rejoice at 
the exemption, were not the cause of it such as I am 
compelled to lament.* — * What is that?* asked the friend 
with astonishment. ' I suspect, nay, I am convinced,' 
said the other, ' that, unhappily, they are all of them in- 
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timate with the same wretches to whom I was once so 
strongly attached. You wish^ perhaps, to know the 
ground of my persuasion. It is founded on the manner 
in which they received the subject I introduced — namely, 
the most remarkable instance of philanthropy that ever 
was given. Good breeding withheld them from any ex- 
pression of contempt or anger j but they evidently felt 
the same indifference or disgust on the occasion, of which 
I myself used to be conscious, while I continued that un^ 
^ happy connexion.'* 

The friend, on hearing these observations, was so con- 
founded and agitated, that he remained silent for awhile 3 
but at last recovering himself, he inquired what evil was 
likely to ensue from the continuance of such an intimacy, 
supposing it really to have commenced ? The other re- 
plied, that they were enemies in disguise even to those 
who gave them no cause for enmity, but the contrary ; 
and that they would show themselves to be such as soon 

* Aversion to serious conversation on religious topics, and 
particularly on the love of Christ in the gospel, is one of the 
strongest and most common signs of human apostasy. The 
prevalence of such a disposition,, without grief or resistance on 
the part of its suhject, shows that ' the mind is carnal, and en« 
mity against God.' 
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as they found an opportunity — an event whrch could not 
§A\\ of happening sooner or later *-and that then the very 
worst consequences were to be apprehended, as they 
acted in concert, under a crafty, powerful, and savage 
leader. ' But,' said the friend, ' however malevolent 
their intentions may be, they can etlect nothing in a 
country like this, where persons and property are under 
the strongest protection.' — 'True,' rejoined the other; 
' but the case may be otherwise in a foreign region ; and 
I am credibly informed, that they often contrive to get 
the miserable victims abroad.** 

The two companions were now obliged to part, as their 
roads began to lie differently. Nor was the friend sorry 
for the change. What he had heard rendered him so 
uneasy, that he was become much fitter for solitude than 
for company. It seems that he had partaken of the ge- 
neral chagrin, when the subject before mentioned was 

* The inclinations and antipathies which are now complied 
with in opposition to conscience and to Scripture, will involve 
* the sinner' in misery after death, if not before. * The plea- 
sures' they afford ' for a season' will end in durable pains. The 
evil passions within his own bosohi arc closely leagued with ex- 
ternal temptations; and both act under the superintendence of 
Satan, whose sole relief in torment is to be the tormentor of 
#thers. 



i 
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itarted. Of course, if the statement made to him by the 
afflicted gentleman was founded on fact, be had reason to 
ftuspect and dread some of his most familiar acquaintances. 
* Must I, then/ said he to himself, ' having discovered 
their treacherous designs, abandon persons with whom I 
have lived in habits of the most endeared friendship for so 
many years ) Could I even prevail upon myself to quit 
them, have I not reason to tremble at the apprehension 
of their vengeance, recollecting (as I do) its terrible ef- 
fects on the distressed man? On the other hand, the 
dreadful consequences which, it is reported, will arise 
from persevering in my adherence to them, undoubtedly 
merit very serious consideration.' 

With a view to compose his spirits, and to procure, if 
possible, some advice, he determined the next morning 
to visit the family, in which he had spent the preceding 
evening. He was upon the point of setting out for that 
purpose, when, who should arrive, but the afflicted gen- 
tleman — and that with a countenance in which appeared 
a degree of serenity, not to say cheerfulness, to which it 
had long been a stranger. After mutual salutations, 
which at that time proceeded, on the part of him who 
was visited, more from a sense of propriety than from in- 
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cliDation, the visitor stated as the reason of his callings 
notwithstanding they had seen each other so lately^ that 
an incident had taken place^ which released him in a 
great measure from the distress under which he before 
laboured. The friend was so much occupied with his 
own trouble^ that he had scarcely noticed the favourable 
alteration in the looks of the other ^ but his attention 
being now drawn to it, he was much struck with the 
circumstance^ and heartily congratulating him upon it^ 
expressed an earnest desire to know the cause. The vi- 
sitor said that he had received a letter that morning from 
his illustrious benefactor^^ in which he was desired in 
tlie most affectionate manner not to make himself un- 
easy on account of the arts employed by wickedness and 
malice, in revenge for detected perfidy, to embarrass him 
in attending to his duty and his interest. He was told^ 
that he had only to persevere steadily and constantly in 
opposing these enemies 3 that his defects and blemishes 
should not operate materially to his j)rejudice 5 that be 



* The Divine Being sometimes impresses the truth of las 
word so seasonably upon the hearts of his people for their con- 
solation and improvement, that he could scarcely have done it 
more so, had he written to them. 
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should not fail to receive assistance^ which would> some- 
times at leasts visibly give him the advantage in the con- 
flict ; and that he should ere long be completely deliver- 
ed by means of that great and good person^ to whom he 
was already so much indebted.* 

The friend congratulated him a second time on the 
pleasing change; but could not help reverting imme- 
diately after in his own thoughts to the recent cause of 
alarm he had met with respecting himself. The disorder 
which appeared in his looks and discourse^ together with 
his frequent absence of mind and constrained behaviour^ 
at length discovered to his visitor an uneasiness, which his 
own strong emotions of pleasure had hitherto prevented 
his observing. He was just going to ask the reason of 
this apparent exchange of situations, when the other in- 
quired how he first became acquainted with the illustrious 
characters before alluded to. f 'I should never have been 
on friendly terms with them at all/ replied he, * nor ever 
have overcome a most unreasonable, ungrateful, and in- 

• ' O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ.* 

f < Truly our fellowship is with th« Father, and with hii Son 
Jesus Christ.* 
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jurious av^-sion which I had long harboured against them, 
had they not taken extraordinary but myst^ious measures 
for conciliating my regard.* They were the persons who 
warned me of my danger, persuaded me to maintain an 
active and constant correspondence with themselves, and 
engaged me in projects and pursuits no less conducive to 
my own happiness than to their service. I received many 
letters,* added he, * before I read or answered one of 
them 5 f and (as I told you before) I do not think that I 
should have ever sought after my illustrious correspond- 
ents, if they had not first sought after me;" yet I am 
persuaded, that had I read and answered them in the 
best way I could, soliciting a kind of aid which I knew 
had been promised, I should not have laboured in vain.'{ 

* ' No man knoweth the Son, but tbe Father ; neither 
knoweth any mm the Father, but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal him.' 

•f* What real Christian may not say the same of himself in 
early life, respecting^ the serious study of tbe Scriptures, aod 
real prayer? 

J * Ask, and ye shall receive, &c/ * Your Heavenly Father 

will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.' He who pe- 

^rishes finally, will perish for the neglect of those acts, which, 

notwithstanding the apostasy and depravity of human nature, 

Still remained in his power. At the same time, he who eapt» 
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The friend inquired the names of those extraordinary per- 
sonages^ and having learned them^ was so much af!*ected, 
that the other judged it prudent to conclude his visit; and 
accordingly, after expressing the kindest wishes for tlie 
relief and welfare of the new sufferer, withdrew. 

The fresh particular which increased the embarrassment 
of the friend was, the recollection that he himself was in 
the possession of several letters from the same parties, 
and that they had long lain by him disregarded. He was 
much divided in his own mind> between looking for the 
letters, with a view to examine their contents, and execut- 
ing his original design of calling on the family before 
mentioned. Propriety and expediency dictated the former 
measure; but inclination prompted him to the latter. In- 
clination at length prevailed. He repaired in haste to the 
house; but how great were his surprise and horror, at 
finding it shut up, as if some dismal event had happened ! 
Afraid to knock, he inquired in the neighbourhood what 

riences substantial benent in using tLe * means of grace,* will 
cheerfully own, that his first using them was owing to Divine 
providenoe, and perbafis to Divine grace. With respect to the 
beginning of the * good work* itself, whether it commenced be- 
fore, during, or after using the means, it is certain that ' by the 
^ace of Gud he is what he is.* 
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had occurred. He was answered, that the owner of the 
house had suddenly left it — that his family did not enter- 
tain the smallest hope of his ever returning — ^and that it 
was even believed by some, though not by all, that his 
favourite connexions having proved treacherous, and ' spi- 
rited ' him away, were conveying him to a distant country, 
where they intended to load him with irons, and to con- 
fine him in a dark and loathsome dungeon for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

This most unexpected event, and especially the rumour 
which followed it, did not tend to tranquillize the mind 
of the inquirer. There seemed to be a striking agreement 
between what he had just heard, and the information he 
formerly received from the lately afBicted gentleman. On 
returning home, therefore, he seized the first moment of 
leisure to look for the letters already mentioned. Having 
found them, he read several of them, and even attempted 
to answer them; but he experienced uncommon dif- 
ficult}'^, with no satisfaction in tlje undertaking.* After 
labouring in vain (as he thought) for several weeks, he 
was beginning in despair to entertain the idea of relin- 

* There is a wide difference between sayings one's prayers 
i^nd actually praying^. 
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quishing the enterprise^ when he received a message 
from his lately distressed companion^ desiring his imme- 
diate attendance^ if possible. 

Without a moment's delay, he sat out for the house j 
not a little anxious to know the occasion of this urgent 
request. On his arrival and entrance, he perceived no 
snlall bustle among the donlestics, and certain strangers 
who were there. He was desi^-ed to go into the parlour ^ 
but when there, instead of finding the master of the house, 
as he expected, he saw only a person whom he under- 
itood to be the nearest relation. The latter, with much 
emotion, told him that his kinsman left the house, a few 
moments before, with no intention of returning. Deeply 
affected by this mournful piece of intelligence, he re- 
quested to know the particulars of his departure. ' He 
talked strangely,' said the relation. ' Any person would 
have supposed him to be delirious, had lie not spoken sen- 
sibly on every subject except one. " Successful," cried 
he, *' as you have long been in annoying me, you will not 
be able to force an entrance with me into the carriage of 
my illustrious patron. I shall spend the rest of my days 
in affluence and honour, enjoying the presence and favour 
of this unparalleled friend. Hark ! the carriage is at hand. 
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It is even now at the door." None of us heard or saw any 
thing more than usual. But be instantly rushed out of the 
room^ with a rapidity that would have baffled eveiy at- 
tempt to stop him.' 

On hearing this account, the friend was too much agi- 
tated to be in a condition for prolonging his visit. ' What- 
ever difficulty or want of success,* said he to himself, in 
his way home, ' may attend the new undertaking, I must 
not discontinue either reading or writing -, nor yet neglect 
the alterations necessarily consequent upon them in my 
mode of life. Conflict is painful 5 but inevitable ruin is 
far worse. Wlio can tell but that the benefactor of my 
late associate may return me an answer, and afford me 
assistance i My companion, by his own confession, wai 
once as unworthy of such high regard as myself Security, 
and that in conjunction with affluence and honour, the 
Company and favour of such a friend, during the re- 
mainder of my days, is worth seeking after, notwith- 
standing the sacrifices to be made, even were disappoint- 
ment possible. The consciousness of pursuing safety and 
happiness, in the absence of other satisfaction, is itself 
satisfactory.* 

The reader will be happy to learn, however, that he 
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The unwilling offender. 
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fonnd the satisfaction arising from success^ added to that 
which accompanies the sense of discharging duty.* 

* In any pursuit which is lawfiil, the prudent, the iBdustri- 
•us, and the perse verii>g^, will probably, but not certainly, suc- 
ceed. In the highest pursuit of all — that of true piety, with 
its blissful and glorious consequences — such characters will in- 
fallibly succeed. 
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